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EXTRACTS. 
SUPPLY OF PREAD. 

‘ALL great and populous towns 
procure the neccflaries of life from a 
greater or lefs diftance; and the richeft 
and moft fertile province is not compe- 
tent to fupply — in fuch quan- 
tities and variety as to fatisfy the de- 
mands of the population and the 
luxury of thofe enormous piles of build- 
ings : ‘the ordin ary articles of confump- 
tion, however, they utu: ally draw fro n 
the paris adjacent. ‘The diftzict in 
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which St. Peterfburg ftands is fo great- 
ly behind in agriculture and gardening, 
as to be obliged to fetch its fupply of 
provif ions entirely from a diftance. Not 
only the objects of extravagance, but 
even the fimple! ft neceffaries of life, for 
upwards of two hundred thoufand per- 
fons, are produced in foreign, and in 
part very diitant climes. Were it not 
for the large and invaluable communi 
cations by water, it would be impoffible 
to provide for the fuftenance of St. 
Peterfburg; at prefent it is a fource of 
induftry to a numerous clafs of people 
who make it their peculiar bufinefs ; 
and the exchange of the produéts for 
money and wrought commodities, is 
the means of diftributing the collective 
wealth of the refidence, by thoufands 
of petty channels, into the remoteft 
provinces. 

Bread, that prime and moft general 
neceflary, is brought to St. Peteriburg 
from the countries bordering on the 
Volga. Both rye and wheaten bread 
are eaten here: the latter is the com- 
mon food of even the loweft and pooreft 
claffes. ‘The goodnefs of it naturally 
in part depends on the manner of its 
preparation, and accordingly varies 
very much. On the whole, the baking 
here is good, and often excellent, it 
being impoffible any where, even in 
Paris, to eat better bread than here. 
At the tables of the great, and in what 
are called good houfes, only wheat 
bread is eat en} and what a confider- 
able article this at times may be, is 
apparent from the houfekeeping of 
Count Rezumoftky; where, in far 
cheaper times, the confumption of the 
{¢v_ral kinds of bread aloge, came an- 
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nually to upwards of a thoufand rubles. 
The rye bread is well taited, and yields 
more nourithment. It is univerfally 
eaten, and even in families of good 
condition, where they have the means 
of choofing between this and the other. 
The poorer fort ule what is called 
black bread, prepared of rye meal un- 
bolted, and is uncommonly nutritious. 
The common Ruffian, with this black 
bread, likewife frequently eats rolls 
made of coarfe wheat flour, called ka- 
Jatfches, and are fold cheap about the 
fireets. 

“ The confumption of this neceffary 
may be tolerably well afcertained by 
the number and burden of the barks 
that bring the four. Ofmeal, barley, 
&c. upwards of four millions eight 
hundred thoufand poods * are annually 
brought hither. The price of the bolt- 
ed wheat flour is now at two rubles + 
twenty kopeeks the pood. A pound 
of rye bread cofts now at the baker’s 
four kopeeks; a pound of black bread 
one kopeek and a half, 

“ As the price of flour, by various 
accidental circumftances, and the 
greater or lefs quantity imported, was 
liable tofrequent fluctuations, and fome- 
times was kept very high for a long 
time together, the Emprefs Catharine 
took the matter into confideration 3 
and, in order to free the inferior or- 
ders of the community from the extor- 
tions of the corn-chandlers, in the year 
#780 erected a capacious flour maga- 
zine, from which any one may provide 
himfelf with this indifpenfable article 
of life, at a moderate price, but only 
in fmall quantities.” P. 112. 





FRAUDS OF SHOPKEEPERS—STORIES 
OF CHEATS. 
“ GREAT as the fecurity of the city 
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is in regard to acts of open violence 
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yet it is neceflary for evel y one tc he 
upon his guard againit artful impoftors 
and deep-laid flratagems. ‘The free 
quent inftances of this kind make ever 


Ruffian wary, and therefore they are 
rot fo eafily made the dures of their 
gountrymen; but fo much the more 
do they make up for this at the expenfe 
of ftrangers and foreigners, particularly 
when they are not acquainted with the 
language of the country. ‘The fhop- 


keepers and merchants commonly afk 
three times, and frequently even five 
times as much as the commodity is 
worth; the unknowing offer the half, 
and think they have made a good bar- 
gain, till they find, when too late, that 
they have been miferably cheated. To 
give damaged goods a fair appearance, 
to defraud in meafure and weight itr 
an imperceptible manner, to flip bad 
goods among the better that have been 
bought and ordered home; all thefe, 
and a multitude of other tricks, no 
dealers in the world underftand better 
than the Ruffian. As the Ruffians in 
general are furprifingly cunning and of 
quick parts, they are eminently ade 
dicted to this fpecies of induftry; and 
the pickpockets of St. Peterfburg and 
Mofco may fafely lay wagers on their 
dexterity with thofe of London and 
Paris. 
“ Some time fince the following 
affair happened at Mofco, which ex- 
cited great curiofity both there and at 
the refidence ; and, on account of its 
originality, deferves to be noticed while 
we are on this fubjeét. A wealthy 
nobleman, well known as a fancier of 
precious ftones, fell accidentally ig 
company with a perfon unknown to 
him, who wore on his finger a ring of 
great beauty and value. After a long 
difcourfe on its real worth, the noble- 
man offered him a confiderable price 
for it; which the ftranger at firft re- 
fufed, on the reafonable ground that 
he had no defire to part with it. At 
length, however, to evade the repeated 
importunities of the nobleman, he de- 
clared that he could not fell it, becaute 
—-the ftones were not genuine. This 
declaration filled all the company, 
among whom were connoiffeurs, with 
amazement. ‘I'he nobleman, in order 
to be fure of the matter, defired to 
have the ring for a few days againf 
ufficient fecurity, received it, and ran 
from one jeweller to another, who alk 
unanimoufly pronounced the ftones ta 
e genuine, and of great value. With 
his aflurance, and the hope of a good 
vargain, he brought back the ring to 
iis owner, who, on receiving it, put 
it, with great indifference, into hia 
waiftcoat pocket. ‘he negotiation 
now began afrefh: the ftranger perfift- 
ed in his refolution, till at length the 


, * A pood is thirty-fix Englifh pounds. 
+ Aruble confids of a bundied kopecks. 
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riobleman offered a fum which was 
pretty near the true value of it. * This 
‘ring,’ returned the ftranger, ‘ is a 
‘token of friendfhip; but I am not 
rich enough to reject fo large a fum 
4as you ofier for it. Yet this high 
‘offer is the very rcafon of my not 
‘complying. How can you, if you 
¢ are thoroughly conicious of what you 
* are doing, offer fo much money fora 
‘ring, which the owner himfelf con- 
4 felles to be made up of falfe ftones ? 
—‘ If your determination depends only 
*on that,’ replied the buyer, ‘ here 
Stake at once the fum,’ (laying it in 
bank notes upon the table,) ¢ and I 
‘call the gentlemen here prefent to 
‘ witnefs, that I voluntarily, and after 
¢ due confideration, pay it.’ The fel- 
Jer took the money, and gave the noble- 
man the ring, repeating the declara- 
tion, that the ftones were falfe, and 
that it was ftill time to make the bar- 
gain void. The latter obftinately re- 
fufed to hearken to his advice, haftened 
joyfully home, and found—what the 
reader has already gueffed—that the 
ftranger had faid what was too true. 
Inftead of the genuine ring, he had a 
falfe one made exactly like the other. 
The affair was brought into a court of 
juftice; but as the feller proved, that 
during the whole bufinefs there was 
no queftion at all about genuine ftones; 
that the purchafer exprefsly treated 
only for a falfe ring, and he on the 
other hand fold him only a falfe ring ; 
the judge was accordingly obliged to 
pronounce in favour of the latter. 

“ The arts of cheating in the articles 
of provifions are ne where better un- 
derftood than here. Ordinary decep- 
tions of this nature happen in every 
place; but when one locks at a fowl, 
which to all appearance is finely fat- 
tened, and finds it only filled with 
wind; or afparagus, deprived of their 
eatable part, pointed again and colour- 
ed with a tempting verdure; no man 


will call thefe ordinary tricks. 


“ Alady, who had not been long come 
out of Germany, and had heard much 
from her acquaintance at Peterfburg 
of the many artifices of this nature 
practifed in that city, took the refolu- 
tion to ufe the utmoft caution in all 
her dealings, in order to refute the 
common opinion, that every ftranger 
muft buy his wifdom. Several days 
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paffed on: one morning, however, a 
rafnofchtfchik * entered her apartment, 
and offered her a pound of tea, the laft 
remains of what he had to fell. She 
weighed the parcel, and found it juft: 
fhe made a trial; the tea was unadul- 
terated, and well flavoured: fhe fhook 
it all out into a bafin; no deceit was 
difcoverable. She inquired the price, 
and offered a third part of what he 
afked: the vender was naturally not 
fatisfied with this offer; turned his tea 
back again into the box, wrapped a 
cloth about it, and crammed it into his 
bofom. At length the bargain was 
ftruck, and the commodity delivered ; 
however, prudence does no harm; the 
lady opened the box, and faw the tea 
fhe had bought. She fhut it up, to the 
great joy of the feller, who in the mean 
time had afked her, fmiling, why fhe 
was fo extremely cautious, and why fhe 
had fovery badan opinion of his honefty. 
The money was paid; therafnofchtfchik 
went his way; and fome days after the 
box was found fu!l of fand and grains, 
excepting the furface, which was really 
good tea.” P.153. 





OCCASIONAL INUNDATIONS-—~-PRE-# 
CAUTIONS AGAINST THEM. 


«“ THIS city, from its fituation at the 
mouth of a large navigable river, is 
very often expofed to inundations. On 
a continuance of wefterly winds the 
water rifes to the height of ten feet 
above its ordinary level. At five feet 
it overflows only the weftern parts of 
the town, in places where the Neva 
has no rampart; but on a fwell of the 
water to ten feet, only the eafternmoft 
parts efcape a general inundation. In 
the year 1777, on Sunday, the roth of 
September, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, the water rofe to the height of 
ten feet feven inches above its ufual 
level; and though in two hours after- 
wards it had again retired within its 
banks, yet this fhort inundation pro- 
duced very extraordinary effects. A 
fhip from Lubeck was carried into the 
wood on Vafiilli-oftrof: the Dutchefs 
of Kingfton’s famous yacht, which fhe 
had quitted a few days before, was caft 
upon the bar, and greatly damaged ; 
many wooden houfes were wafthed 
away, and feveral perfons had loft their 
lives during the obfcurity of the night. 


* “ Rafnofchtfchiks are venders of fmal! articles about the ftreets.” 
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“¢ Since this remarkable inundation, 
proper me: ifures of prudence and cau- 
tion have been adopted. For feveral 
years the height of the water had been 
regularly marked at the caftle. Now, 
at all rifings of the river, fignals were 
appointed at the admiralty, as a warn- 
ing to the inhabitants. Whenever it 
rifes above its banks at the mouth of 





the Great Neva, notice is given to the 
town by three diftinct firings of cannon, 
which are repeated at intervals, as the 
danger incr raf 3 Within the tc WH, 
in this cafe, five cannons are fired from 


the admiralty battery, and on the 
fteeple of it by day four white flags are 
difplayed, and by night four lantern 

are hung out; and the fame time 
the church bells are {lowly tolled. In 
t laces noft expofed to the inundation, 
vefiels are kept in readinefs for faving 
the people. Thefe regulations, the 
increafing buildings, the embanking, 
and the magnificent tone quay of the 
Neva, together with the extention of 
the water-furface by the various canals, 
render thefe weftern gales lets alarming 
to the inhabitants of St. Peterfburg ; 
fo that a fwell of five feet above the 
level now excites but little or even no 
attention.” P. 4158. 





HEARTHS IN THE STREETS. 

“ A PECULIARITY obfervable here 
are the ftreet hearths; which, both on 
that account and from their humane 
defign in providing a comfortable place 

of refort to the poor drivers and others 
of the lower clats who are obliged to 
wait in the ftreets in the winter feafon, 
deferve a fhort defeription. One of 
thefe hearths confifts of a circular fpot 
furrounded by a parapet of granite, 
having a bench within of the fame ma- 
terial, covered with an iron roof, fup- 
ported on pillars of that metal; and 
in the middle is kindled a large fire, 
round which twenty or thirty perfons 
may conveniently fit and enjoy the 
warmth. Jron fhutters are likewife 
placed on the ftone parapet reaching 
up to within a couple of feet from the 
roof, which, fliding in grooves, are eafily 
moved fo as to keep “off the force of 
the chilling blafts. On all the princi- 
pal fquares, near the playhoufes, and 
wherever a number of equipages are 
ufually collected, and the coachmen 
and fervants are obliged to wait feveral 
hours in the cold, thefe fire-hearths are 
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conftructed. From being all made of 
granite with painted iron roofs and 
icreens, they likewife add to the em. 
bellifhment of the places where they 
ftand.”’ P. 17% 





INGENIOUS WORKS OF ART—-A CU 

RIOUS PIECE OF MECHANISM. 

“ MOST of the trades that relate to 
luxuries are here carried on to fuch 
an extent, and in fo great perfection, 
as to render it, at leaft tor the refidence, 
paocncta? to import thofe articles 
from abroad. ‘The chief of thefe are 
works in the nobler metals. Here are 
forty-four Ruffian and one hundred and 
thirty-nine forcign , confequently in all 
one hi ndred an id ichty-three workers 
in gold, filver, and trin kets, as matters; 
and befides them feveral gilders an 
filvererss—a monftrous difproportion, 
when compared with thofe employed 
in the ufeful and indifpenfable bufi- 
nefles. The pomp of the court, and 
the Juxury of the rich ~ great, have 
rendered a tafte in works of this kind 
fo common, and carried the art itfelf 
to fuch a pitch, that the moft extraor- 
dinary objects of it aye here to be met 
with. Several of them are wrought in 
a fort of manufactory: in one fet of 
premifes are all the various workmen 
and fhops for completing the moft ele- 
gant devices, ornamental and ufeful, 
from the rough bullion. Even the 
embroiderers in gold and filver, though 
they are not formed into a company, 
are yet pretty numerous. ‘The works 
they produce are finifhed in fo higha 
tafte, that quantities of them are fold 
in the fhops that deal in Englifh or 
French goods, and to which they are 
not inferior. This bufinefs, which is 
a perpetual fource of profit to a great 
number of widows and young women 
of flender incomes, forms a ftrong ob- 
jsction to the declamations againtt 
luxury. Perhaps the remark is not 
unneceflary, that fham laces and em- 
broidery cannot here be ufed, even pn 
the ftage.”” P. 284. 

4 Joinery is practifed as well by the 
Ruffians as the Germans; but the ca- 
binet-maker’s art, in which the price 
of the ingenuity far exceeds the value 
of the materials, is at prefent fol¢ly 
confined to fome foreigners, amongtt 
whom the Germans diftinguith them. 
felyes to their honour, ‘I'he artifts of 
that nation occafionally execute m: afters 
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pieces, Mm made at the intervals of leifur 
under the influence of genius and ta tke, 
for which they find a ready fale in the 
refidence of a great and magnificent 
court. Thus not long fince one of 
thefe made a cabinet, which for inven- 
tion, tafte, and exccllency of work- 
manthip, exceeded ¢ ve thing that had 
ever been feen in that way. ‘I ‘he price 
of this piece of art was feven thout fang! 
rubles; and the artift declared, that 
with this fum he fhould n Xt be paid for 
the years of application 
ed upon it. Another monument of 
German ingenuity is preferved in the 
Ac idemy of Science g iit the model of a 
bridge after a defign of the ftate-cona- 
fellor Von Gerhard. ‘This bridge, th 
melt mé agnificent work of the kind, if 
the poflibility of its conftru@ion could 
be proved, confifts of eleven arches, a 
drawbridge for letting veffels pafs, dif- 
tinct raifed foot-ways and landing- 
pl eee &c. The beauty of the model, 
the excellency of its execution, 
wa ve every thing of the fort very far 
behind. The Emprefs Catharine re- 
warded the artificer with a prefent of 
four thoufand rubles, and he has ever 
fince been employed by the court.— 
Among the more capital undertakers 
of this clafs are people who keep ware- 
houfes of ready-made goods for fale ; 
one in particular, who has by him to 
the amount of feveral thoufand rubles, 
in inlaid or parquetted floors of all 
kinds of wood, patterns, and colours, 
that only require to be put together, 
which may be done in a few days. 
Another confines himfelf to the making 
of coffins, of which he keeps a great 
quantity, of every form and fize, and 
at all prices. Several of thefe dealers 
on a large fcale have neither fhop nor 
tools, nor journeymen, but engage 
only in podriads; for example, to exe- 
cute all the timber and wood work in 
2 new-built houfe, and then take on 
the neceflary workmen, over whom 
they act as furveyors.—Before we dil- 
mifs this ful bject, a man and his work 
muft be mentioned, who does honour 
to his country, Germany 3 and in his 
line has excelled any thing that the 
moft refined ingenyity of England and 
France has ever produced. The name 
of this man is Roentgen; he is a native 
of Neuwied, and belongs to the fect of 
Moravian Brethren. He has lived many 
years, at feveral times,in St.Peterfburg, 
and has embellifhed and enriched the 
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palaces of the monarch and the great 
perfonages of the court with the afto- 
nifhing productions of his art. In the 
perial hermitage are a great many 
s of | furniture, ua binets, clocks, 
t invention and 
ion. ‘They are compofed of the 
reate!t va riety of -woods, to which 
artift, by a certain preparation, has 
given a peculiar harduefs and durabe 
lity 5 a hich, by the meft laborious 
and ¢ ee mode of polifhing, 
have received a glois which needs no 
rubbing for its prefervation. The 
workmanihip of thefe pieces is not lefs 
wonderful than their invention; not a 
joint is vifible; all is fitted fo exactly 
together as though it were molten at 
one caft: fome are inlaid with bronze- 
work of the moit beautiful and diverfi- 
fied gilding; others with bas-reliefs, 
gems, and antiques. But the moft 
fuperlative production of this artift is 
a bureau or writing-defk, which the 
Emprets prefented to the mufeum of 
the Academy of Sciences about eighteen 
years ago. Here the genius of the in- 
ventor has lavifhed its riches and its fer- 
tility in the greateft variety of compofi- 
tions: all feems the work of enchant- 
ment. On opening this amazing detk, 
in front appears a beautiful group of 
bas-reliefs in bronze, fuperbly gilt 5 
which, by the flighteft preffure on a 
fpring, vanifhes away, giving place to 
a magnificent writing-flat, inlaid with 
gems. The {pace above this flat is de- 
voted to the keeping of valuable papers 
or money. The bold hand that fhould 
dare to invade this fpot would imme- 
diately be its own betrayer: for, at the 
leaft touch of the table part, the moft. 
charming ftrains of foft and plaintive 
mufic inftantly begin to play upon the 
ear; the organ from whence it proceeds 
occupying the lower part of the defk 
behind. Several fmall drawers for 
holding the materials for writing, &c. 
likewife ftart forward by the preffure 
of their fprings, and fhut again as 
quickly, without leaving behind a trace 
of their exiftence. If one would change 
the table part of the bureau into a 
reading-defk, from the upper part a 
board {prings forward, from which, 
with incredible velocity, ail the parts 
of a commodious and well-contrived 
reading-defk expand, and take their 
proper places. But the mechanifm of 
this performance of art, as wel} as its 
outward ornaments, fhould be feen, as 
nothing 
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nothing can be more difficult to de- 
{cribe. ‘The inventor offered this rare 
and aftonifhing piece to the Empreis 
Catharine II. for twenty thoufand 
rubles; but fhe generoufly thought 
that this fum would be barely fufficient 
to pay for the workmanfhip: fhe there- 
fore recompenfed his talent with a far- 
ther prefent of five thoufand rubles.” 
P. 287. 
(To be continued.) 





LXXXII. 4 Tour through Germany ; 
particularly along the Ranks of the 
Rhine, Mayne, &c. and that Part 
of the Palatinate, Rhingaw, &c. 
ufually termed the Garden of Ger- 
many. To which is added, a con- 
cife Vocabulary of familiar Phrafes, 
&c. in German and Englifh; for 
the Ufe ot Travellers. By the Rey. 
Dr. Renper, Native of Germany. 
2 vols, 8vo. pp. 775. 16s. Longs 
maa and Rees. 
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EXTRACTS. 
FRANCFORT—ABOLITION OF 
FUNERAL POMP. 

* DURING the reign of the late 
Emperor Jofeph II. many falutary laws 
were eftablifhed in this and other Impe- 
rial cities. It ought to be remarked, that 

i 





all thefe ftand immediately under the 
protection of the Emperors on which 
account he has a great influence in their 
government. This power in fome de. 
gree extends, likewife, over all the 
German princes; and the Emperor’s 
commands are in general flriétly obey, 
ed; particularly where they concerg 
the intereft of the whole Empire. 

“The old cuftom of indulging ex. 
travagantly in the expenfe of funeral 
pomp and coftly mourning, by which 
many families had nearly ruined thems 
felves, has been altogether abolithed in 
Francfort, and almoft throughout the 
Empire. 

“ A burial, including the mourning 
for the whole houfehold and relations, 
formerly often amounted (according to 
the rank and nobility of a family) to 
feveral thoufand guilders, and thofe of 
lefs rank to feveral hundreds. At 
Francfort, in particular, funerals have 
been conducted with an uncommon 
degree of expenfive folemnity. Several 
men, clothed in black cloaks, with an 
appendage of a black veil of about 
three yards long, forming a train be 
hind and fweeping the ground, were 
employed. for the fpace of three days 
to invite about one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred mourners, to walk in 
proceffion after the cofiin. Ail the 
family, relations, and friends of the 
deceafed in the fame drefs, with each 
a lemon in his hand, accompanied the 
corpfe in fo many mourning coaches, 
The bier was carried by twelve perfons, 
who in their way to the churchyard, 
according to the diftance, ftopped at 
intervals in the open ftreet, and unco- 
vered the coffin, to expofe the face of 
the deceafed. A band of fingers, three 
days preceding the burial, affembled in 
the ftreets before the houfe, chanting 
for an hour a folemn dirge. When the 
corpfe was carried to the ground, the 
fingers followed in a coach, and chante 
ed round the grave. The crucifix was 
at all funerals carried before the corpfe, 
without any regard to the particular 
religion of the deceafed. ‘That of a 
nobleman was conducted in the fame 
manner, but with far greater pomp, 
It commenced in the night-time at 
eleven o’clock, and all the mourners 
and chorifters, amounting to feveral 
hundreds, with each a double torch in 
his hands, preceded the corpfe. ‘This 
ftrange and ruinous cuftom was at once 


abolifbed by law. At prefent a fyneral 
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in Germany, be the perfon ever fo 
rich, or even of the higheft clafs of 
nobility, is not attended with an ex- 

mfe of more than fifty guilders, or 
about five pounds Englifh, at the moft; 
and thofe of lefs fortune not more 
than ten guilders, and frequently not 
fo much. 

«“ Thefe folemnities generally take 
place about the third or fourth day 
after the perfon’s death. The body is 
interred without pomp, parade, or 
fhow, an hour after daybreak. Mourn- 
ing is wholly abolifhed, and prohibited 
under a heavy penalty, even to the 
mere wearing of a black crape or 
riband. 

“« This falutary law was firft obferved 
at the defire of the amiable and much- 
beloved Landgravine of Heffe Darm- 
ftadt, who before her death command- 
ed, that twelve private foldiers of the 
horfe-guards fhould carry her remains 
to the grave, and to be buried in an 
adjacent grove of a public garden. 
Her grave is to be feen at the prefent 
moment; and many Englifh families 
who travel through Francfort, go to 
Darmftadt, which is diftant about 
twelve Englifh miles, in order to vifit 
her tomb; on the top of which ftands 
a fmall urn of white marble, which 
the great Frederic II. King of Pruffia, 
fent from Potfdam with this fhort epi- 
taph engraven on it, namely, * To the 
‘memory of my beloved friend and 
* dear relation,’ in token of the efteem 
he had for that univerfally beloved 
oe Her example was followed 

y her hufband, the late Landgrave of 
Heffe Darmftadt. He was a true friend 
of mankind, and fo peculiarly attached 
was he to his army, that he defired to 
be buried among his foldiers.”” Vo/. i, 
p: 61. 


SALUTARY LAWS AGAINST BURYING 
THE DEAD IN CHURCHES. 


“ ABOUT fifteen years ago a truly 
excellent law was paffed and obferved 
with great punctuality in Francfort, as 
well as in all other parts of the Empire, 
of which the Emperor Jofeph was the 
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legiflator, and which deferves to be 
imitated in many foreign countries. 
This law prohibits the burying of dead 
bodies in any church or chapel what- 
ever. Neither rank nor opulence can 
obtain permiffion to evade it, in the 
enforcement of which no refpect is 
paid to perfons. ‘It is horrid,’ faid 
the deceafed Emperor, ‘ that a place 
‘ of worfhip, a temple of the Supreme 
* Being, fhould be converted into a 
‘ peft-houfe for living creatures. A 
* perfon, who upon his death-bed 
* makes it a condition of his will to be 
* buried in a church or chapel, acts 
‘like a madman; he ought to fet his 
* fellow-creatures a good example, and 
‘not do all in his power to deftroy 
‘ their conftitutions, by expofing them 
*to the effluvia arifing from a corpfe 
‘in a ftate of putrefaction’.” Vol. i, 
p- 65. 

“¢ Since that time, the Germans have 
even begun to remove the burying- 
places a mile or two from every city or 
town; by which means they have abo- 
lifhed, or paved the way towards abo- 
lifhing, all the nonfenfical epitaphs and 
laughable infcriptions which generally 
abound in churchyards, and too often 
difgrace the memory they mean to ce- 
lebrate; and have fubftituted for the 
offenfive cemetery an agreeable kind of 
garden, more calculated to infpire 
calm devotion than fentiments of hor- 
ror. 

“ Jt is fhocking to contraft this with 
many fmall towns in European coun- 
tries, where there may frequently be 
feen fourteen or fifteen churchyards, 
when one on an extenfive fcale, out of 
the town, would be fully fufficient to 
anfwer every good purpole *.”? Vol. is 
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OLD HOCK. 

«“ THE wine produced in the cir- 
cuit of Hochheim, whence the Eng- 
lith derive the name ‘ Old Hock,’ 
is hardly one mile in length, and 
about half a mile in breadth. In 
years of abundance this fpot produces 
rarely more than about two hundred. 


* « During my refidence at the univerfity of Cambridge, I obferved that half 
the {pace of the town confifted of churchyards. There are no lefs than fifteen 
parifhes, and as many churchyards; and it is remarkable, that many of them 


contain a public pump! 


Even in the city of London there are feveral public 


pumps, either in churchyards or clofe to them; agditis very fingular, that the 
water is generally eftcemed for its excellence.” 
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hogfheads. Molt of this wine belongs 
to the chapters of Mentz, and conte- 
quently i$ generally contumed by the 
prelates themfelves. They, however, 
make fome prefénts of it to the Em- 
peror, Pope, caixlinals, and fome of 
the moft eminent princes in Germany. 
The quantity which is fold and fent 
abroad is very triflmg. ‘There are 
places which produce as excellent wine 
as that of Hochheim, as Nierftein, 
Rudetheim, and that of Worms, called 
Leibfrau Milch, i. e. © Virgins Milk,’ 
and likewife in various other places, 
which wines are generally exported 
ander the fame name as that above 
mamed Old Hock. However, the mif- 
Snformed Englifhman ftill retains his 
Prejudice of erroneoufly calling all 
Rhenith wines § Old Hock’.” Vol. i. 
2. 351. 





THE WESTPMALIAN SECRET 
TRIBUNALS 

* ARE firft mentioned as generally 
Known in the year 1220, and reported 
fo have been in force to the year 1665. 
They were never formally abrogated, 
but loft their influence by degrees, as 
the fword of juftice was wielded by 
vigorous hands. ‘The Weftphalian Se- 
eret Tribunals were at tirft only de- 
figned for that country alone, and 
dad no jurifdictiion whatever eliewhere. 
‘The extent of their power was limited 
on the weit by the Rhine, on the eaft 
by the Wefer, on the north by Frief- 
fand, and on the fouth by the ‘ Wefter- 
“© wald,’ i. e. the weftern Foreft and 
Heffe.”’ Vol. ii. p. 186. 

“ The Emperor being fupreme judg 
of all fecular courts of judicature in 
Germany, was alio the fole iniitutor 
and chief of ail tribunals. 

s¢ Free ci ufities, being certain difs 
tricts compreheuding feveral parifhes, 
where the judges and counfellors of 
the Secret Ban adminiftered juftice, 
conformably to the territovial ftatutes. 
A free county contained feveral tribu- 
nals fubject to the contro! of one maf 
ter of the chair, * Stublherr” ‘Thete 
matters of the chair, who commonly 
were fecular or ecclefiaftical princes, 
held their appointment by the will cf 
the Emperor, which they forfeited by 
deciding in matters not within their 
jurifdiction, or on deviating from the 
saws Of the greg tribupals ‘}hey aps 
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pointed the free counts, ‘ Frey-Grafen,? 
Who were prefidehts of particular tr. 
bunals of the Secret Ban. ‘They were 
prcfented by the mafters of their chair 
to the Emperor for confirmation, who 
were made refponfible for them, upon 
which they were tvefted with the 
Royal Bah, and obliged to fwedr fealty 
and obedience to the Head of the Em. 
pire. The latter alfo could punith the 
tree counts, or deprive them of their 
office ; occupy the feat of a free count 
in the tribunals, decide in matters of 
appeal brought before him, infpeét and 
reform the tribunals, and appoint the 
free knights, i.e. ¢ Frey-Schoffen ;’ but 
this was confined to the territory of 
Weftphalia.” Vol. ii. p. 187. 

“ The number of thefe free knights, 
belonging to each tribunal, hever was 
lefs than feven, nor did it amount to 
more than eleven. Seven free knights, 
at leaft, were required to compofe 4 
plenary court, i. e. * Vollgericht,’ in 
which the final fentence was pronoun- 
ced. Knights of other tribunals were 
indeed permitted to be prefent on thefe 
occafions as vifitors, but were not ale 
lowed to give their vote. On their ree 
ception they promifed upon oath, to 
give information to the Secret Tribu- 
nal of every thing coming under its 
jurifdiction, perceived by themfelves, 
or reported to them by creditable per- 
fons, and not to fuffer any thing crea- 
ted betwixt heaven and earth, to divert 
them from the execution of their duty. 
They alfo bound themfelves to pro- 
mote the intereft of the facred Romar 
Empire, and to invade the poffeffions 
of the mafters of the chair, and of the 
free courts, only on legal grounds. 
After having taken this oath, they were 
not permitted to reveal, even to their 
confetfors, the fecrets of the tribunal; 
and on tranfgrefling this law, though 
only in the moft trifling point, they 
were hanged without mercy. ‘They 
pronounced judgment according to the 
itatuies of the Weftnhalian Secret Tri- 
bunal, and executed it conformably to 
the decrees of the free courts. They 
knew each other by certain fecret 
figns. 

“ The original conftitution of the 
Secret Tribunals did, however, not 
long continue in force; all forts of 
abandoned characters being admitted. 
The number of free knights allowed 
to every tribunal was originally ~ 
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to eleven, but in a fhort time many of 
them amounted to fixty or feventy, 
who even were not poflefled of an 
inch of landed property in Weft- 
phaly, and were induced by feif-in- 
terelt, ambition, and revenge, or fome 
other difgraceful motive, to join the 
affociation. The meeting-places of the 
members of the Secret Tribunals de- 
enerated into haunts of fanguinary 
Piaditti, who indifcriminately aflaffi- 
nated the innocent with the guilty. 
The mafters of the chair being aétu- 
ated by the moft fordid avarice, they 
divided the free countries into nume- 
rous fmaller feats of juftice, whereby 
the number of fpies and fecret in- 
formers naturally was increafed to a 
moft prodigious degree, and various 
opportunities offered for fraud, impo- 
fition, and extortion. Although they 
were originally authorized to pro- 
nounce fentence only in criminal cafes, 
in order to increafe their fees they at 
length interfered in private and domef- 
tic affairs, and contrived to lay even 
counts and princes under contribution. 
On their admiffion, they vowed in the 
moft folemn and awful manner, to 
judge with incorruptible impartiality, 
to regard no perfon, and even to be 
deaf to every emotion of the heart, in 
framing their decrees ; but on the con- 
trary, they were fwayed by felfifhnefs, 
accellible to corruption, partial to their 
friends, while they profecuted their 
enemies with the moft rancorous ma- 
lice, and proftituted their function by 
rendering their authority fubfervient 
to the gratification of the moft brutal 
lut. They were deaf to the lamenta- 
tions of calumniated innocence, afiaf- 
finated ‘their relations to inherit their 
eftates, and were more dreadful to the 
virtuous than the midnight rufian. A 
ree count frequently acted at once as 
witnels and as judge: the fpy, in- 
former, witnefs, and judge, were in 
many inilances united in the fame per- 
fon; in fhort, the abufes which dif- 
graced the Secret Tribunals, rendered 
them a real curfe to mankind. 

“ In the beginning of the rsth cen- 
tury, their power in Germany rofe to 
a moft alarming degree ; and we may 
fafely maintain that the German Em- 
pure at that time contained more than 
140,000 free knights, who, without 
either previous notice or trial, execu- 
ted every one who was condemned by 
the Secret Ban. Auftrians, Bavarians, 
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Franconians, and Suabians, having a 
demand on any one whom they could 
not bring to juftice before the regular 
courts of this country, applied to the 
Weftphalian Secret Tribunal, where 
they obtained a fummons, and in cafe 
of non-appearance, a fentence, whi-h 
was immediately communicated to the 
whole fraternity of free knights, a ftep 
by which were put in motion an hoft 
of executioners, bound by the moft 
dreadful oath to fpare neither father 
nor mother, nor to regard the facred 
ties of friendfhip or matrimonial love. 
If a free knight met a friend condemned 
by the Secret Ban, and gave him only 
the flighteft hint to fave his life by 
flight, all the other free knights were 
bound to hang him feven feet higher 
than any other criminal. The fentence 
being pronounced in the Secret Ban, 
they were obliged to put it into imme- 
diate execution, and not permitted to 
make the leaft remonftrance, though 
they were perfectly convinced that the 
victim was the beft of men, and inno- 
cent of the crime alleged againft him. 
This induced almoft every man of rank 
and power to become a member of 
that dreadful affociation, in order to 
fecure himfelf againft its effets. Every 
prince had fome free knights age 
his counfellors, and the majority o 
the German nobility belonged to that 
fecret order. Even princes, for in- 
fiance, the Duke of Bavaria and the 
Margrave of Brandenburgh, were mem- 
bers of the Secret Tribunal. The 
Duke William of Brunfwic is reported 
to have faid: I muft order the Duke 
« Adolphus of Schlefwic to be hanged, 
‘if he fhould come to fee me, left the 
‘free knights fhould hang me.’ It 
was difficult to elude the proceedings 
of the free knights, as they at all times 
contrived to fteal at night, unknown 
and unfeen, to the gates of caftles, 
palaces, and towns, and to affix the 
fummons of the Secret Tribunal. When 
this had been done three times, and 
the accufed did not appear, he was 
condemned by the Secret Bany and 
fummoned once more to fubmit to the 
execution of the fentence ; and in cafe 
of non-appearance, he was folemnly 
outlawed, and then the invifible hands 
of free knights followed all his fteps 
till they found an opportuhity of taking 
away his life. When a free knight 
thought himfelf too weak to feize and 
hang the culprit, he was bound to pure 
3 P fue 
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fue him till he met with fome of his 
colleagues, who affifted him in hang- 
ing ‘him to a tree, near the high road, 
and not to a gibbet ; fignifying thereby 
that they exercifed a free imperial ju- 
dicature throughout the whole Em- 
pire, independent of all provincial tri- 
bunals. If the devoted victim made 
refiftance, fo as to compel them to 
poignard him ; they tied the dead body 
to a tree, fixing the dagger over his 
head, to fhow that he had not been 
murdered, but executed by a free 
knight. 

* Their tranfactions were fhrouded 
in the moft profound concealment: 
and the fignal by which they recog- 
nifed one another never could be dif- 
covered. Their fecret proceedings were 
not permitted to be difclofed to the 
Emperor himfelf, although he was fu- 
preme matter of the chair. Only when 
he afked, ‘ Has N. N. been condemn- 
‘ed? the free knights were allowed 
to reply in the affirmative or negative : 
but when he inquired ¢ Who had been 
* condemned by the Secret Ban?” they 
Were not permitted to mention any 
name. 

“ The Emperor, or his delegate, 
could create free knights no where but 
on the ‘red foil,’ i.e. Weftphaly, with 
the affiftance of three free knights, who 
acted as witnefles. ‘The real fignifica- 
tion of the term, red foil, and the rea- 
fon why it was applied to Weftphaly, 
has not yet been traced out; but du- 
ring my ftay in that eountry, 1 Jearnt 
the following particulars concerning 
it, which feemed to me moft probable. 
They informed me, that the terms red 
foil were wed as a nickname, to diftin- 
guifh the Weftphalian country, in which 
this abominable bloody tribunal had 
been firft eftablithed, from thofe milder 
ones of the fame kind in Germany. 
For Red foil, i. c. * Rother grund,’ or 


‘ Himmels-ftrich,’ or * Himmels-gey 
“gend,’ became its moft forcible and 
current name, from a noble family, 
which was fucceflively fubje& to the 
barbarity of thofe bloodhounds. When 
any of its defcendants happened to afk 
what had become of their anceftors, 
they were generally aniwered with the 
nickname, ‘ They have wandered to 
‘the Red foil,’ i.e. to the Soil that is 


frained with blood. For red fignities in 


German not only roth, but alfo blood. 
redz and foil fignifies Erde. Thue 
‘ blutrothe erde,’ bloodered foil’. Vol. iis 
p- IgIe 





LXXXIII. Strutt’s Sports and Paf- 
times of the People of England. (Cons 
tinued from p. 426.) 


A 
HAWKING, &c. 


“6 HAWKING, or the art of trains 
* ing and flying of hawks, for 
the purpofe of catching other birds *, 
is generally placed at the head of thofe 
amufements that can only be prattifed 
in the country; and probably it ob- 
tained this precedency from its being 
a paftime fo generally followed by the 
nobility, not in this country only, but 
alfo upon the continent. Perfons of 
high rank rarely appeared without their 
dogs and their hawks; the latter they 
carried with them when they journeyed 
from one country to another, and 
fometimes even when they went to 
battle, and would not part with them 
fo procure their own liberty when 
taken prifoners. ‘Theie birds were con- 
fidered as efifigns of nobility; and no 
action could. be reckoned more difho- 
nourable toa man of rank than to give 
up his hawk ft. ; 
“ Sebaftian 


* « Tt is alfo very frequently called falconry or fauconry ; and the perfon who 
had the care of the hawks is denominated the falconer, but never, I believe, the 


hawker,” , 


“ ‘The Mews at Charing Crofs, Weftminfier, fo called, from the word mew, 


which, in the fulconers’ language, is the name of a place, wherein the hawkes 
are put at the moulting time, when they cat their feathers. The king’s hawkes 
were kept at this place as early as the year1377, an. 1 Richard JI.; but A.D. 
4637, the 27th year of Henry VILL. it was converted into ftables for that mo- 
narch’s horfes, and the hawkes were removed, Sce Stow’s Survey of London. 


P. 28. 


+ “ Memoires des Inferip. tom. ix. p. 542. The ancient Englifh illuminators 


have uniformly dikinguilhed the portrait of King Stephea by giving him a hawk 
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-& Sebaftian Brant, a native of Ger- 
many *; accufes his countrymen of 
bringing their hawkes and hounds into 
the churches, and interrupting the di- 
vine fervice; which indecency he fe- 
verely reprobates, and with the greateft 
juftice. The pafiage is thus tranflated 
by Alexander Barclay : 


‘Into the church then comes another 
fotte, 

‘Withouten devotion, jetting up and 
down, : 

* Or to be feene, and fhowe his garded 
cote. 

‘Another on his fifte a fparhawke or 
fawcone, 

‘Or elfe a cokow; wafting fo his 
fhone ; 

‘Before the aulter he to and fro doth 
wander, 

© With even as great devotion as doth 
a gander. 

“In comes another, his houndes at his 
tayle, 

‘With lynes and leafes, and other like 

~~ baggage’s 

* His dogges barke, fo that withouten 
fayle, 

‘The whole church is troubled by 
their outrage,’ 


* J cannot trace the origin of hawk- 
ing to an earlier period than the middle 
of the fgurth century. Julius Firmi- 
cts, who lived about that time, is the 
firft Latin author that fpeaks of fal- 
conérs, and the art of teaching one. 
fpecies of birds to fly after and catch 
others. An Englith writer, upon what 
authority I know not, fays, that hawk- 
ing was firft invented and. practifed by 
Frederic Barbarofia, when he belieged 
Rome. It appears, however, to be 
very certain that this amufement was 
difcovered abroad, when -it became 
falhionable, fometime before. it was 
known in this country: the period of 
its introduction cannot be clearly de- 
termined; but,.about the middle of 
the eighth century, Winifred, or Boni- 
face, archbifhop of Mons, who was 
himfelf a native of England, prefented 
to Ethelbert, king of Kent, one hawk 
and two falcons; and a king of the 
Mercians.requefted the fame Winifred 
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to fend to him two falcons that had 
been trained to kill cranes. In the 
fucceeding century, the fport was very 
highly efteemed by the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility; and the training and fying 
of hawks became one of -the effentials 
in the education of a young man of 
rank. Alfred the Great is commended 
for his early proficiency in this, as 
well as iu other fafhionable amufe- 
ments: he is even faid to have written 
atreatife upon the fubject of hawking 5 
but there is no fuch work at prefent in 
exiftence, that can with any degree of 
certainty be attributed to him. The 
paitime of hawking muit, no doubt, 
at this period, have been very generally 
followed, to call for the prohibition 
inferted in a charter granted to the 
abbey of Abington, by Kenulph, king 
of the Mercians; which reftrains all 
perfons from carrying of hawks,-and 
thereby trefpatiing upon the lands be- 
longing to the monks who refided 
therein.’ Ps 18. 

“ Edward IIL. according to Froifs 
fart, had with him in his army, when 
he it:vaded France, thirty falconers on 
horfeback, who had charge of his 
hawks; and every day he either hunted, 
or went to the river for the purpofe of 
hawking, as his fancy inclined him.- 
From the frequent mention that is 
made of hawking by the water-tide, 
not only by the hiftorians, but alfo by 
the romance-writers of the middle 
ages, I fuppofe that the purfuit of wa- 
ter-fowls afforded the moft diverfion. 
The author laft quoted, fpeaking of 
the Earl of Flanders, fays, he was 
always at the river, where his falconer 
cat off one falcon after the heron, and 
the Earl another, In the poetical ro- 
mance of the ¢ Squire of low Degree,’ 
the King of Hungary promifes his 
daughter, that, at her return from hunts 
ing, fhe fhould.hawk by the river-fide, 
with gos hawk, gentle falcon, and 
other well-tutored birds ; fo alfo Chau- 
cer, in the rhime of Sir 'Thopas, fays, 
that he coukd hunt the wild deer, 


‘And ryde on haukynge by the ryvery 
‘ With grey gos hawke in hande.’ 


« An anonymous writer, ef the fe« 


upon his hand, to fignify, I prefume, by that fymbol, that he was nobly, 
ae not royally born. See the Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of Eng- 
n big 


_* © The author of a work entitled, ‘ Stulifera Navis,’ the /bip of foalss pub- 
lihed towards the conclufion of the fifteenth century.” 
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venteenth century, records the follow- 
ing anecdote: ‘ Sir Thomas Jermin, 
“going out with his fervants, and 
* brooke hawkes one evening, at Bury, 
“they were no fooner abroad, but 
© fowle were found, and he called out 
* to one of his falconers, ef with your 
* jerkin; the fellow being into the wind 
‘did not heare him; at which he 
* ftormed, and ftill cried out, of with 
* your jerkin, you knave, off with your 
‘ jerkine Now it fell out that there 
* was, at that inftant, a plaine townf- 
* man of Bury, ina freeze jerkin, ftood 
“ betwixt him and his falconer, who 
* feeing Sir Thomas in fuch a rage; and 
“thinking he had fpoken to him, un- 
“buttoned himfelf amaine, threw off 
* his jerkin, and befought his worfhippe 
¢ not to be offended, for he would off 
“with his doublet too, to give him 
*conteni’.”” P. 22. 

“ Hawking was performed on horfe- 
back, or on foot, as occafion required : 
on horfeback, when in the fields and 
open country; and on foot when in 
the woods and coverts. Jn following 
the hawk on foot, it was ufual for the 
{portfman to have a ftout pole with 
him, to affift him in leaping over little 
rivulets and ditches, which might other- 
wife prevent him in his progrefs; and 
this we learn from an hiftorical fa& re- 
lated by Hall; who informs us, that 
Henry VIII. purfuing his hawk on foot, 
at Hitchen, in Hertfordfhire, attempt- 
ed, with the afliftance of his pole, to 
jump over a ditch that wat half full of 
muddy water ; the pole broke, and the 
King fell with his head into the mud, 
where he would have been flifled, had 
not a footman, named John Moody, 
who was near at hand, and feeing the 
accident, leaped into the ditch, and 
releafed his Majefty from his perilous 
fituation: ‘and fo,’ fays the honeft 
hiftorian, ‘ God of hys goodnefie pre- 
* ferved him’.” P. 23. 





HORSE-RACING. 


“ TWO centuries back horfe-racing 
was confidered as a liberal paftime, 
practifed for pleafure rather than pro- 
fit, without the leaft idea of reducin 
it to afyftem of gambling. It is mualied 
with -hunting and hawking, and op- 
pofed to dice and card-playing by an 
old Scotch poet, who laments that the 
latter had in great meafure fuperfeded 
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the former. One of the puritanica} 
writers, in the reign of Elizabeth, who, 
though he is very fevere againft cards, 
dice, vain plays, interludes, and other 
idle paftimes, allows of horfe-racing as 
‘yielding good exercife,’ which he 
certainly would not have done, had it 
been in the leaft degree obnoxious to 
the cenfure which at prefent it fo juftly 
claims. 

* Burton, who wrote at the decline 
of the feventeenth century, fays far. 
caftically, * Horfe-races are defports of 
* great men, and good in themfelves, 
‘though many gentlemen by fuch 
‘ means gallop quite out of their for. 
‘tunes,’ which may be confidered as 
a plain indication, that they had begun 
to be productive of mifchief at the 
time he wrote; and fifty years after. 
wards, they were the occafion ofa 
new and deftructive fpecies of gam. 
bling. The following lines are from a 
ballad, in D’Urfey’s collection of fongs. 
It is called * New Market,’ which 
place was then famous for the exhibi- 
tion of horfe-races. 


‘ 


‘ Let cullies that lofe at a race, 

¢ Go venture at hazard to win, 

* Or he that is bubbled at dice 

* Recover at cocking again ; 

‘Let jades that are founder’d be 
bought, 

‘Let jockeys play crimp to make 
fport.— 

¢ ——Another makes racing a trade, 

* And dreams of his projects to comes 

‘ And many a crimp match has made, 

* By bubbling another man’s groom.’ 


“ From what has been faid, it feems 
clear enough, that this paftime was 
originally praétifed in England for the 
fake of exercife, or by way of emu- 
lation; and, generally fpeaking, the 
owners of the horfes were the riders. 
Thefe contgfts, however, attracted the 
notice of the populace, and drew great 
crowds of people together to behold 
them; which induced the inhabitants 
of many towns and cities to affix cer 
tain times for the performance of fuch 
fports, and prizes were appointed a3 
rewards for the fuccefsful candidates. 

“ In the reign of James J. public 
races were eftablifhed in many parts of 
the kingdom; and it is faid, that the 
difcipline and modes of preparing the 
horfes upon fuch occafions, were much 
the fame ae aré prattifed in the Yer 














day. The races were then called dell 
eourfes, becaufe the prize was a fiver 


“ At the latter end of the reign of 
Charles I. races were held in Hyde 
Park and at New Market. After the 
Reftoration, horfe-racing was revived 
and much encouraged by Charles Hi. 
who frequently honoured this paftime 
with his prefence; and for his own 
amufement, when he refided at Wind- 
for, appointed races to be made in 
Datchet Mead. At New Market, where 
it is faid he entered horfes and run 
them in his name, he eftablifhed a 
houfe for his better accommodation ; 
and he alfo oecafionally vifited other 
places where horfe-races were inititu- 
téd.” P. 35. 

“ At this time, it feems that the bells 
were converted into cups, or bowls, or 
fome other pieces of plate, which were 
ufually valued at one hundred guineas 
each; and upon thefe trophies of vic- 
tory the exploits and pedigree of the 
fuccefsful horfes were moft commonly 
éngraved, William III. was alfo a pa- 
tronifer of this paftime, and eftablifhed 
an academy for riding; and his Queen 
not only continued the bounty of her 
predeceffors, but added feveral plates 
to the former donations. Geofge I. 
inftead of a piece of plate, gave an 
maa guineas to be paid in fpecie.” 

37s 





ARCHERY. 


“* AMONG the arts that have been 
¢arried to a high degree of perfection in 
this kingdom, there is no one more con- 
a than that of archery. Our an- 

ors ufed the bow for a double pur- 
pofe: in time of war, it was a dreadful 
inftrument of deftruétion ; and in peace 
it became an obje& of amufement. It 
will be needlefs to infift upon the fkill 
of the Englifh archers, or to mention 
their wonderful performances in the 
field of battle. The victories they ob- 
tained over their enemies are many and 
glorious ; they are their beft eulogiums, 
and ftand upon record in the hiftories 
of this country, for the perufal, and 
for the admiration of pofterity.” P. 38. 

“* The Anglo-Saxons and the Danes 
were certainly well acquainted with 
the ufe of the bow; a knowledge they 
derived at an early period from their 
progenitors. The Scandinavian fcalds, 
{peaking in praife of the heroes of their 
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country, frequently add to the reft of 
their acquirements a fuperiority of skill 
im handling of the bow. It does not, 
however, appear, that this fill was 
extended beyond the purpofe of’ pro- 
curing food or for paftime, either by 
the Saxons or by the Danes, in times 
anterior to the Conqueft.”” P. 39. 

“ It is well known that the Nor- 
mans ufed the bow as a military wea- 
pon; and, under their government, 
the practice of archery was not oniy 
much improved, but generally diffufed 
throughout the kingdom.” =P. 49. 

“ In the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Edward I. the Earl of War- 
wick had in his army a number of fol- 
diers called Ballifarii ; and this word 
is tranflated cro/s-bow men by our 
chronicle-writers ; but certainly it may 
with equal propriety be . rendered 
Alingers, or cafters of flones, who fre- 
quently formed a part of the Anglo. 
Norman armies. 

“¢ From this period we hear but lit- 
tle concerning the crofs-bows, 2s mili- 
tary weapons, until the battle of Cref- 
fy; at which time they were ufed by 
a large body of Genoefe foldiers, who 
were particularly expert in the manage- 
ment of thefe weapons, and afflifted 
the French upon that memorable ocea- 
fion; but their efforts were ineffeQual 
when oppofed to the archery of the 
Englith. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the battle there fell a fharp 
fhower of rain, which wetted ‘the 
ftrings of the crofs-bows; and, we are 
told, in great meafure prevented the 
archers from doing their ufual execu- 
tion; but the ftrings of the long-bows 
ufed by the Englifiamen do not appear 
to have been damaged in the leaft by 
the rain; this might arife from their 
being made with different materials ; 
or, more probably, from their being 
kept with the bows, in the bow-cafe:, 
during the continuance of the fhower; 
for every man had a cafe of canvas, 
or of fome fuch material, to draw 
over his bow when he had done ufing 
of it. 

“ In the fucceeding annals the crofs- 
bow is continually fpoken of as a wea- 
pon of war. The year after the ceic- 
brated victory was obtained at Crefly, 
Charles Earl of Blois, at the fiege of 
Le Roche de Rien, had no lefs than 
2000 crofs-bow men in his army. The 
crofs-bow was ufed by the Englith fol- 
diery chiefty at fieges of fortified places, 

and 
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and on fhipboard, in battles upon the 
fea. But the great fame acquired by 
our countrymen in archery, was de- 
rived from their practice with the long- 
bow; and to this inftrument they 
gave the preference.” P. 41. 

“ The length of the bow is not 
clearly afcertained; thofe.ufed by the 
foldiery appear, in the manufcript 
drawings, to have been as tall, at leaft, 
as the bearers; agreeable to an ordi- 
nance made in the fifth year of Ed- 
ward IV. commanding every man to 
have a bow his own height; and they 
might, upon the average, be fomething 
fhort of fix feet long. The arrows 
ufed by the Englith archers at the me- 
morable battle of Agincourt were a 
full yard in length. Carew, in his 
Survey of Cornwall, fays, 6 ‘The Cor- 
‘nifh archers for long fhooting, ufed 
arrows a cloth yard long.’ The old 
and more modern ballads of Chevy 
Chace fpeak of the arrow as being 
the length of a cloth yard; but fome 
of thefe poetical legends exteid it an 
ell. 

“ Hall mentions a company of 
archers, who met King Henry VIII. 
at Shooter’s Hill, on a May-day morn- 
ing, where they difcharged their bows 
in his prefence, and the arrows made a 
loud whiftling in their flight, ‘ by crafte 
“of the heade.”’ The ftrangenefs of 
the noife, we are informed, furprifed 
his Majefty, though at the fame time 
he was much pleafed with the contri- 
vance. A modern author *affures us, 
this found was occafioned by holes be- 
ing made in the arrow heads, and that 
fuch weapons were ufed upon military 
occafions, and efpeciaily as fignals; but 
not, I prefume, before the time men- 
tioned by the hiftorian; for had not 
thofe arrows been newly introduced, 
there is no reafon why the King, who 
was well acquainted with every branch 
of archery, fhould havebeen furprifed 
at the found they made, or pleated at 
the fight of them. 

“ If the metrical romances and bal- 
lads of the former ages may be de- 
pended upon, the flrength of our 
Englith archers in drawing of the bow, 
and their {kill in directing the arrow to 
its mark, were juftly the objects of 
admiration. 

“ The reader, I truft, will pardon 


* Honourable Daines Barrington. 
, 


Archzologia, vol. vii. p. 58” 





the infertion of the following extradty 

from two old poetical legends, which, 

convey, at leaft, fome idea of the prac. 

tice of archery in times anterior to our 

own; the firft isa ballad in eight fyttes 

or; parts, entitled, ‘ A mery Gefte of 

“Robyn Hoode.’ According to the 

ftory, the King thought proper to pay 

Robin Hood a vifit, difguifed in the 

habit of an abbot; and the outlaw, by 

way of entertaining his gueft, pros 

pofed a fhaoting-match. Two wands 

were then fet up, but at fo great a dif. 

tance from each other, that, 

By fyfty {pace our Kyng fayde, 

The markes were to longe.--- 

On every fyde a rofe garlande, 

The thot under the lyne. 

Whofo faileth of the rofe garland, 
faid Robyn, 

His takyll he fhal tyne ; 

And yelde it to his maifter, 

Be it never fo fine.— 

Twyfe Robyn thot about, 

* And ever he cleved the wande.—’ 

And fo did Gilbert, Little John, and 

Scathelocke, his companions; ‘but, 

* At the laft fhot, that Robyn fhot, 

‘ For all his frendes fore, 

‘ Yet he fayled of the*garland, 

‘ Three fyngers and more—’ 

of courfe. his * tak? was forfeited, 

which he prefented to the King, fay- 


ing, . 
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‘Syr Abbot, I deliver thee myne 
arrowe.” | 

“ The fecond poem is: alfa of the 
ballad kind, and apparently as old as, 
the former, wherein Adam Bell, Clym 
of the Clonghe, and William Clou, 
cefle. are introduced to fhoot before, 
the King. The butts,,or dead marks, 
fet up by the King’s archers, were cen- 
ured by Cloudefle, faying, 
*T hold hym never no good archer, 
‘ That thoteth at buttes fo wide—’ 


and having procured two * hafelk 
© roddes,’ he fet them up at the diftance 
of four hundred yards from each 
other; his firft attempt in fhooting 
at them, contrary to the expectation 
of the King, was faccefsful, for it ig 
faid, 


‘ Cloudefle with a bearyng arowe 
© Clave the wand in two.’ 





bfervations on the Pra¢tice of Archery. 
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The King being much furprifed at the 
performance, told him he was the beft 
archer he ever faw. Cloudefle then 
propofed to fhow him a more extra- 
ordinary proof of his skill, and tied 
his eldeft fon, a child only feven years 
old, to a ftake, and placed an apple 
upon his head; one hundred and twenty 
yards were meafured from the flake, 
and Cloudefle went to the end of the 
meafurement: he firft entreated the 
fpectators to be filent, 

‘And then drew out a fayre brode 

arrowe 5 
‘ Hys bow was great and longe, 

* He fet that arrowe in his bowe 

* That was both ftyffe and ftronge. 
¢Then Cloudefle cleft the apple in 

two, 

‘ As many a man myghtfe, 
¢ Over Gods forbode, fayde the Kynge, 

¢ That thou fholde fhote at me.’ 

“ If we were to judge of the merits 
of the ancient bowmen from the prac- 
tice of archery as it is exercifed in the 
prefent day, thefe poetical. eulogiums 
would appear to be entirely fictitious. 
There are no fuch diftances now af- 
figned for the marks as are mentioned 
above, nor fuch precifion even at /hort 
lengths in the direction of the arrows. 
I believe few, if any, of the modern 
archers, in long fhooting, reach four 
hundred yards; or in fhooting at a 
mark, excced the diftance of cighty or 
an hundred. [ have feen the gentle- 
men who pruciile archery in the vici- 
nity of London, repeatedly thoot from 
end to end, and not touch the target 
with an arrow; and for the ipace of 
feveral hours, without lodging one in 
the circle of gold, about fix iiches dia- 
meter in the centre of the target: this, 
indeed, is fo feldom done, that one is 
led to think, when it happens, it is 
rather the effect of chance than of 
fkill; which proves what Aicham has 
afferted, that an archer ihould be well 
taught early in life, and confirm the 
good teaching by continual practice 
afterwards. We may alfo recollect 
that archery is now followed for amute- 
ment only, and is to be commended as 
a manly and gentleman-like exerciie.”’ 
P. 49. 
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Carew, fpeaking of the Cornifh 
archers two ctnturies back, fays, ‘ For 
long fhooting, their fhaft was a cloth 
yard in length, and their prickes 
twenty-four feore paces, equal to 
four hundred and eighty yards; and 
‘for flrength, they would pierce any 
ordinary armour;’ he then adds, 
and one Robert Arundel!l, whom I 
well knew, could fhoot twelve fcore 
paces with his right hand, with his 
left, and from behind his head.’ ‘This 
puts me in mind of a curious anecdote 
related by Hall: ‘ There came to hys 
* Grate King Henry the Eighth, a cere 
*tayn man, with a bowe and arrowe, 
§ and he defyred his Grace to take the 
* mufter of hym, and to fee him fhoote ; 
* for that tyme hys Grace was content- 
‘ed; the man put hys one fote in hys 
* bofome, and fo dyd ihoote, and fhote 
‘a very good fhote, and well towardes 
‘hys marke; whereof, not onely his 
6 Grace, but all others greatly mer- 
<veyled; fo the Kynge gave him a re- 
* warde,’ and for this curious feat he 
afterwards obtained the by-name of 
Fote in Bofome. 

“ The fame monarch having ap- 
pointed a great match of archery at 
Windfor, a citizen of London, named 
Barlow, an inhabitant of Shoreditch, 
joined the archers, and furpaffed them 
all in ikill; the King was fo much 
pleated with his performance, that he 
jocofely gave him the title of Duke of 
Shoreditch; and this title the captain 
of the London archers retained fora 
confiderable time afterwards. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, a grand thooting- 
match was held in Londen, and the 
captain of the archers affuming his 
titic of Duke of Shoreditch, tummoned 
a fuit of nominal nobility, under the 
titles of Maronis of Barlo, of Clerk 
enwell, of Iilington, ef Hoxton, of 

Shacklewell, and Earl of Pancrafs, &e, 

and thefe meeting together at the aps 

pointed time, with their diferent com- 
panies, proceeded in a pompous marclt 
from Merchant ‘Taylors’ Hall, confit- 
ing of 3000 archers, jumptuoufly ap- 
pareiled *; 942 of them having chains 
of gold about their necks. This iplen- 

did company was guarded by 4000 

whilHers and billmen, befides pages 


. 
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* & Strype fays, § odly habited :’ every man had a long bow, and four arrows, 


With the Marquis of Barlo and the 
“who wound their horns.’ Stow’s 
P. 250.” 
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Marauis of Cierkenwell were * Hunters 
Survey of Londou by Strype, vol. i, 
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and footmen. They paffed through 
Broad Strect, the refidence of their 
captain, and thence into Moorfields, 
by Finfbury, and fo on to Smithfield, 
where having performed feveral evo- 
lutions, they fhot at a target for ho- 
nour. 

“ Another cavalcade of like kind 
was made by the London archers in 
the reign of Charles I. and the King 
himielf was prefent; but being a wet 
day, his Majefty was obliged to leave 
the field foon after the arrival of the 
bowmen.” P. 53. 


WRESTLING. 


*© THE art of wreftling, which in 
the prefent day is chiefly confined to 
the lower clafies of the people, was 
however highly efteemed by the an- 
cients, and made a very confiderable 
figure among the Olympic games. In 
the ages of chivalry, to wreftle well 
was counted one of the accomplith- 
racnts which an hero ought to poflefs. 

“ Wreftling is a kind of exercife 
that, from its nature, is likely to have 
been practifed by every nation, and 
efpecially by thofe the leaft civilized. 
Jt was probably well known in this 
country long before the introduction 
of foreign manners. The inhabitants 
of Cornwall and Devon have, we are 
well affured, from time immemorial, 
been celebrated for their expertnefs in 
this paftime, and are univertally faid to 
be the bef wreftlers in the kingdom *. 
They learned the art at an early period 
of lite, for you fhaJl hardly find, fays 
Carew, an affembly af boys in Devon 


-and Cornwall, where the moft unto- 


wardly among them will not as readily 
give you a mufter of this exercife as 
you are prone to require it. 

“ The citizens ot London, in times 
paft, are iaid to have been expert in 
the art of wreftling, aid annually upen 
St. James’s day they were accuftomed 
to make a public trial of their skill. 


In the fixth year of Henry Lil. they 


held their anniverfary meeting for this 
purpofe near the hofpital of St. Ma- 
tilda, at St. Giles’s in the fields, where 
they were met by the inhabitants of 
the city and fuburbs of Weftminfter, 
and a ram was appointed for the prize; 
the Londoners were victorious, having 
greatly excelled their antagonifts, which 
produced a challenge from the cone 
quered party, to renew the conteft 
upon the Lammas day following at 
Weltmintter: the citizens of Londog 
readily confented, and met them ac. 
cordingly; but in the midft of the di. 
vertion, the bailiff of Weftminfter and 
his affociates took occafion to quarre] 
with the Londoners; a battle enfued, 
and many of the latter were feverely 
wounded in making their retreat td 
the city. This unjuftifiable petulance 
of the bailiff gave rife to a more fe. 
rious tumult, and it was feveral days 
before the peace could be reftored +. 
“ In old time, fays a very accurate 
hiftorian, wreftling was more ufed than 
it has been of later years. In the 
month of Auguft, adds he, about the 
featt of St. Bartholomew, there were 
divers days fpent in: wreftling; the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and {heriffs, 
being prefent in a large tent pitched 
for that purpofe vear Clerkenwell. 
Upon this occafion the officers of the 
city, namely, the theriffs, fergeants, 
and yeomen, the porters of the King’s 
beam or weighing-houfe, and others of 
the city, gave a general challenge to 
fuch of the inhabitants of the fuburbs 
as thought themfelves expert in this 
exercife; but of late years, continues 
he, the wreftling is only practifed on 
the afternoon of St. Bartholomew’s 
day. ‘The latter ceremony is thus de- 
fcribed by a foreign writer, who was 
an eye-witnefs to the performance: 
* When,’ fays he, ‘ the mayor goes out 
* of the precindts of the city, a iceptre, 
*afword, and a cap, are borne before 
€ him, and he is followed by the prin- 
‘cipal aldermen in fcarlet gowns with 
* golden chains; himfelf and they on 


* “ To give a Corni/h hug is a proverbial expreffion. The Cornifh, fays 
Fuller, are matters of the art of wreftling, fo that if the Olympian games were 
now in faihion, they would come away with the victory. Their hug is a cun- 
ning clofe with their fellow combatants, the fruits whereof is his fair fall or foil 
at the leaft. Worthics of England, in Cornwall, p. 197.” 

+ “ Matthew Paris. Hift. Ang. fub an. 1242. Stow informs us that in the 
thirty-firft year of Henry VI, A.D. 1453, at a wreftling match near Clerken- 
well, another tumult was excited againft the lord mayor; but he does. not fay 


upon what occafion it arofe.” 
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@orfeback. Upon their arrival at a 
‘place appointed for that purpofe, 
where a tent is pitched for their re- 
‘ception, the mob begin to wreftle be- 
‘fore them two at a time.’ He alfo 
adds a circumftance not recorded by 
the hiftorian: * After this is over, a 
‘ parcel of live rabbits are turned loofe 
¢ among the crowd, which are purfued 
‘by a number of boys, who endea- 
¢ your to catch them with all the noife 
‘they can make *’,” 

“ From the time that wreftling be- 
eame unfafhionable, and was rarely 
practifed by perfons of opulence, it 
declined alfo among the populace, but 
by flower degrees; and at prefent is 
feldom feen except at wakes and fairs, 
where it ftill continues to be partially 
exhibited.” P. 63. 

(To be continued.) 





LXXXIV. Tooke’s Hiftory of Ruffia. 
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THE IMPERIAL PALACE, 


« "HE winter-palace of the fovereign 

is pleafantly fituated on the right 
hand bark of the Neva, on the fpot 
where formerly ftood the houfe of 
Count Apraxin, which he made a pre- 
fent of to the exown, and was ufed as 
a palace. But in 1754, the Emprefs 
Elizabeth caufed it to be pulled down, 
and the prefent prodigious ftructure to 
be raifed in its fteads; which was not 
finifhed till 1762, the year in which 
that Emprefs died. [It forms a long 
quadrangle ; each of its fronts, to the 
Neva and to the town, being 450 
Englith feet in length, and the fides of 
its extremities 350 feet. It has a very 
lofty bafement, on it the principal 
Rory, and above that an entrefol. The 
whole height amounts to feventy feet. 
The roof is lows but on the part 
which contains the chapel rifes a cu- 
pola with a crofs, and on the parapet 
are ftatues and other ornaments. ‘I'he 
main front towards the city is provided 
with a magnificent portal, and two 
large entrances under fpacious balco- 
aes, one of which is converted into a 


oom, from whence on great holidays 


the Imperial family fhow themfelves to 
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the populace. The lower ftory is de- 
corated on all fides with columns of 
the Ionic order, and the upper with 
Corinthian. The front towards the 
Neva has but one entrance, in the mid- 
dle between the two extremities which 
here project forward, like fhort wings, 
The end towards the admiralty was 
inhabited by the Grand Duke Paul 
Petrovitch. The bafement ftory is 
vaulted with two large rows of pillars 
on each fide, having fmall apartments 
for the court attendants, guards, kit- 
chens, &c. ‘Thefe vaulted avenues, 
which refemble the aifles of a cathe- 
dral, are fo dark in fome places, as to 
require lamps during the day, and con- 
fequently are of a gloomy afpecét. The 
entrefol is filled with people belonging 
to the court, -either of the Emprefs or 
of the Grand Duke. 

“ The infide of the palace contains 
feveral particulars worthy of obferva- 
tion: the large magnificent marble 
Aight of ftairs, on the Neva fide, which 
is only afcended by ambaffadors and 
grandees on their firft folemn audience : 
the chapel, with its fumptuous paint- 
ingsand facred veftments. The church- 
fervice here is amazingly grand, and 
the folemnity of it much heightened 
by the exquifite fingers that compofe 
the choir. The mafquerade rooms are 
remarkably brilliant, efpecially when 
lighted up on fuch occafions. The 
chamber of audience, with the throne 
of ancient fplendour. The cabinet, 
containing the infignia of the Empire, 
is the moft valuable collection of jewels 
to be feen in Europe. Thefe infignia 
aré placed on a table in the midft of 
the room, under a large glafs bell, 
which admits of their being thoroughly 
viewed on all fides. The great crown 
of gold is faced with red velvet, almoft 
entirely covered with various kinds of 
precious ftones, fome of them of great 
magnitude particularly at top is an 
uncommonly: large ruby. The little 
crown which is feen on the head of the 
monarch on the great court feftivals, 
is about five inches in diameter, and is 
efteemed of great value, from the num- 
ber of large brilliants with which it is 
befet. The knob of the fceptre is the 
famoiis diamond which her late Ma- 
jefty purchafed of Safratz the Greek, 
in 1774, for 450,000 rubles, and a lifes 


« Hentzner’s Itinerary, firft publithed A.D. 1598. I have followed Lord 
Orford’s tranflation, from the edition a 
1 Vou, V—No. LI, 


t Stras berry Hill, p, 36.” 
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annuity of 100,060 rubles. It weighs 
194 carats: but having been cut in 
India, where it ferved for the eye of an 
idol, it is.not fo perfeétly fhaped as it 
might have been done by an European 
workman. The mound and its golden 
¢crofs are covered to more than half 
their furface with precious ftones of 
various hues. Round the walls of this 
apartment are glafs cafes, like thofe 
in toyfhops, full of, diamond orna- 
ments, ftars of the feveral orders of 
knighthood,watches, and watch-chains, 
rings, epaulets, fword-hilts, fnuff-boxes, 
etuis, &c. from whence the fovereign 
felects the prefents fhe is pleated to 
make. 

“ The apartments of the Emprefs, 
the Grand Duke, and the Imperial fa- 
mily, are fitted up with the utmoft 
magnificence and tafte. The reft of 
the rooms are partly put to no ufe, 
though many of them are highly deco- 
rated in the old flyle of grandeur. 

“ The Hermitage bears that name, 
as devoted to the private recreations 
of the monarch, and is alfo called the 
Galiery, on account of its forming part 
of the fuite of the Imperial colieétion 
of pictures. The Hermitage is erected 
at the eaftern extremity of the palace, 
in the fame line with it on the bank of 
the Neva, reaching to the canal which 
conne¢is that xiver with the-Moika. 
This {fpacious building is joined to the 
palace by a covered way, leading from 
the middle ftory, fo that her Majefty 
could commodioufly walk from her 
apartments into the Hermitage, which, 
together with the whole length of the 
palace, is nearly half an Englifh mile. 
The eaftern part of this great fquare, 
towards the Million, was inhabited by 
the late Prince Potemkin. 

“ Befides thefe united palaces and 
their feveral appurtenances, there is 
ftill beyond the Hermitage, but conti- 
guous to it, the old Imperial winter 
palace, built by Peter the Great, and 
im which he and his Catharine refided 
to the end of their days. It has long 
been converted into a private theatre 
for operas, and apartments for the 
Italian performers, fingers, dancers,and 
muficians, with their wardrobes and 
other conveniencies. At the end of 


the Hermitage, the Emprefy has lately 
built a Raphael’s gallery, with copies 
of all the paintings, of the fame di- 
menfions and ftyle with that in Italy. 
* The picture-gallery employs a 
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confiderable fuite of rooms. By a cps 
talogue taken in 1774, the paintings 
then amounted to 2080, having among 
them originals by the pencils of Ra. 
phael, Rubens, Vandyb, Rembrandt, 
Le Brun, Holbein, Corregio, Caracci, 
Jordano, Pefne, Dietrick, and other 
celebrated painters of the Dutch, Ita. 
lian, and German {fchools. In this 
great collection the Houghton gallery 
makes, as to number, but an incon. 
fiderable figure. By the frequent pur. 
chafes made by the late Emprefs, the 
pictures are now fo numerous that 
they cannot all be hung up. They 
may at prefent fafely be computed at 
upwards of 4000; befides the minia 
tures and enamels, which are at leaf 
200 in number. 

“ The fovereign’s private library 
contains about 2000 volumes; and in 
other apartments are the libraries of 
Voltaire and Diderot, which together 
may amount to 40,000 volumes, The 
collection of copper-plate engravings 
may be ftated at 20,000. 

“* The cabinet of medals and coins, 
contains in both kinds about 16,000. 
The collection of gems, in which is 
compriied that of the Duke of Orleans 
and thofe of Natter, including fuch as 
are of Taffie’s manufaéture, and fome 
compofitions from Italy, exceeds 
10,000, not to mention great numbers 
of impreflions in gypfum. 

“ A choice colleétion of natural 
hiftory, from all the three kingdoms of 
nature, efpecially from the mineral, 
which the Emprefs bought in 1786, of 
that famous naturalift, Profeffor Pallas, 
was not yet entirely arranged in 1791 
Befides this, in an apartment adjom- 
ing, is a great collection of natural 
curiofities. 

“ {he chamber of confidence is a 
real folitude. The company feat them- 
felves at a confidential table, which 
they iind ready prepared, without fer- 
vants, and therefore eat and converfe 
Without reftraint. After the firft courfe, 
at # fignal given, the table finks through 
the focr, which clofes of itfelf. At 
another fignal the table rifes with the 
fecond courfe. Each particular plate 
likewife defcends through the table, 
which rifes again with whatever has 
been ordered by a written paper upon 
it. The mechanifm of this contrivance 
is extremely fimple ; lines running over 
pullies ; and a wheel winding it up and 
down. . 
« Another 

















« Another room contains a lathe for 
turning, with feveral pieces of turnery 
by Peter the Great, and others by the 
hand of Catharine IJ. -In another apart- 
ment are models of various buildings 
and. machines, and numberiefs inge- 
nious contrivances of art: the minfter 
at Strafburg in mother of pearl; a 
tower, with a winding ftaircafe in ivory, 
and a multitude of others. 

“ The hortus penfilis, on a’ level 
with the grand apartments, fix fathoms 
above the ground. In this are gravel 
walks, grafs-plots, parterres of flowers, 
rows of orange-trees, birch, pines, 
lime-trees, and fhrubs of various kinds, 
exactly as in other pleafure-gardens ; 
with bowers and arbours all around it. 
The whole is heated in the winter by 
means of flues conveyed along the 
vaults beneath. Over the garden is a 
wire net, fo fine a: foarcely to be per- 
ceptible. Here are all kinds of fing- 
ing-birds, foreign as well as native, 
flying about from tree to tree, as in 
the woods from whence they are 
brought, picking up the proper food 
diftributed for them, making their nefts, 
or warbling among the branches.” 
Voli. p. 442 





NICON, THE METROPOLITAN, DE- 
POSED BY THE TZAR ALEXEY— 
THE PATRIARCHATE ABOLISHED 
BY PETER THE GREAT. 


“ IN regard to religion, Peter un- 
queftionably had clearer perceptions 
than any of his predeceffors on the 
throne of the Tzars. His good natu- 
ral underftanding, his found judgment, 
probably too his travels, and his inter- 
courfe with foreigners, and with men 
of all ranks, and of the different creeds, 
taught him very foon to diftinguifh re- 
ligion from church rites; to difcrimi- 
nate between the leffons of Chrift and 
the dotrines of the fchools; and to 
form juft ideas of what conftitutes the 
true eflence and fpirit of religion *. It 
had ftruck him forcibly, while yet 
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very young, that ecclefiaftical autho- 
rity could have no good political ten- 
dency, unlefs it were entirely fubordi- 
nate to the temporal power. ‘The 
Ruffian prelates, efpecially the patri- 
archs at Mofco, fhared with the Tzars 
the fupreme command. The Patriarch 
Philaretes was held in the higheft vene- 
ration by Tzar Mikhaila his fon, and, 
though not in name, was actually co- 
fovereign. The fucceeding patriarchs 
were never by their own confent of lefs 
confideration than Philaretes. This 
was particularly the cafe with Nicon, 
Patriarch of Ruffia under Alexey (from 
1652 to 1658). Undoubtedly he had 
the principal thare in quelling the Nov- 
gorodian infurrection, and his conduct 
on that occafion was highly laudable. 
But as foon as the title of Patriarch 
was conferred upon him ; he wanted to 


be form: more than primate of the 
clergy, he required that his voice fhould 
be of greater weight in matters of go 


vernment than that of oth: d, on 
finding that his advice was not foiluwed 
in all things, he voluntarily refigned 
the patriarchate, and retired into a 
monaftery which he had previoufly 
built. But even here he would not be 
quiet ; by his fpiritual pride he offended 
‘Tzar Alexey, and was continually af- 
fronting the great men of the court, 
till at length he was formally depofed 
from the patriarchate, and degraded 
to what he had originally been, a fime 
ple monk [1466]. Nicon was the au- 
thor of much good while Archbifhop 
of Novgorod; and he afterwards at- 
tempted fome reforms i: regard to de- 
votional books, introduced the Greek 
church mufic, hitherto only ufed in 
Kief, into the reft of Ruffias; and thus, 
as chief religious teacher of the Em- 
pire, fhowed himfelf a&tive for the im- 
provement of what is called divine fer- 
vice; he even frequently delivered fers 
mons (at that time a practice extremely 
rare), and, as he was a very eloquent 
man, and highly reverenced by the 
people, effected much good. 


* Asan inftance of his firmnefs of mind, the following anecdote is related. 
Once as he lay very fick, it was reprefented to him, that he fhould now, ac- 
cording to the practice of the former T’zars, grant a free pardon to feveral 
capital delinquents, in order by this pious act to obtain from God the fpeedier 
teftoration of his health. Inftead of following this fuperftitious advice, he 
commanded thefe culprits to be immediately brought to trial, and if they were 
found guilty, to lofe no time in executing fentence upon them, as he hoped 
that this would be more agreeable to God than the letting fuch rafcals loofe 


again upon the world.” 


3Qa 


“ But 
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“ But Nicon’s hiftory throughout 
was a very important example to fove- 
reigns of what an inordinate fpiritual 
power may lead to, and a convincing 
proof that the patriarchs might very 
eafily become rivals of the authority 
due only to the Tzar*. Peter, there- 
fore, from this example, deduced the 
maxim, that it would certainly be bet- 
ter not to leave any longer the fupreme 
fpiritual power in the hands of a fingle 
perfon, left, by infenfible degrees, a 
pope might grow up in Ruffia, tharing 
the fovereignty with the monarch, or 
even fet him at defiance and directly 
oppofe him. It was neceffary for him, 
however, to proceed flowly and warily 
in the execution of his plan: fo, there- 
fore, he did, and in that particular 
likewife fhowed himfelf, though an en- 
terprifing, yet a fagacious monarch, 
knowing how to prepare his people for 
the regulations he was meditating to 
introduce. The Patriarch Adrian had 
died in 1700; and, though Peter was 
even then already firmly refolved not 
to confer that dignity again, yet he 
did not proceed immediately to put 
his refolution in force. He excufed 
himfelf for the prefent, from the mul- 
tiplicity of bufinefs brought on him by 
the war, as not being able to attend 
with proper earneftnefs to fo important 
a matter as the appointment of a per- 
fon to fill the patriarchal throne. Hav- 
ing thus gained time, he now gradually 

brought on the intended alteration. 
He began by conftituting an admini- 
ftrator of the patriarchal fundtions, 
with power, however, of deciding in 
very indifferent matters alone, to con- 
fult on more important affairs with 
other bifhops, and ultimately to refer 
every thing to the determination of 
the Tzar. Thus the nation was by 
little and little accuftomed to live with- 
out a patriarch, And when at length 
he thought it now time to be able to 
go through with his alteration, he pro- 
«laimed in January 1721, the: the pa- 
triarchal dignity was abolifhed, and in 
ws ftead, for the future, the govern. 
ment of the church was to’be con- 
ducted by a fpiritual confiftory, com- 
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pofed of feveral members. This cos. 
fiftory, at the fittings whereof Pete; 
himfelf frequently attended, obtained 
the title of ‘ The Holy Direing Sy- 
‘nod,’ was immediately under the 
Tzar, who appointed the members of 
it. In this manner Peter recovered to 
the fovereigns of Ruffia the fupremacy 
of the church, and made his people 
independent on the defpotifm of the 
fpiritual powers and all this was ef. 
fected by Peter, who owed nothing to 
others for the forming of his mind, at 
a time when Lewis XIV. was entirely 
governed by his clergy, aud fuffered a 
great part of his fubjedcts to be hunted 
out of the country on account of reli. 
gion, a proceeding not lefs impolitic 
than unjuft, and therefore contrary to 
religion. Peter alfo determined to re. 
form the monafteries, to diminith the 
number of monks and nuns, and fo 
render the religious houfes lefs hurtful 
to population, and at the fame time 
to affign ufeful employments to their 
inhabitants, of whom he exprefsly fays, 
in his decree, that the majority are lazy 
drones. All thofe monks who entered 
the convent not to ftudy there, and 
hereafter to become bifhops (as in 
Ruffia the offices of the fuperior clergy 
are filled by regulars), were now to 
employ themfelves in nurfing and wait 
ing on the poor as well as difbanded 
foldiers, who, for that purpofe, were 
to be diftributed among the monafte- 
ries. ‘The nuns were to keep fchools 
for poor girls, to teach them female 
works, and likewife to admit and fuc- 
cour the poor of their own fex. Un- 
fortunately, however, thefe regulations 
of Peter, in regard to religious houfes 
of all denominations, produced but 
little effect, as he died the fame year 
in which he decreed them.” Fol. il, 
p- 1246 





PETFR THE GREAT AN ACTIVE PAs 
TRON OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS 
“ ARTS and fciences in Ruflia were 
ftill in their infancy previous to the 
reign of Peter. That prince in thefe 
likewife began to do fomething for his 


* « To what length the patriarchs had extended their power, may be judged 
of by this among other circumftances, that, on Palm Sunday, when a procefs 
fion was held, the Tzar not only went on foot, while the Patriarch rode, but 
was even obliged to lead the horfe of the {piritual cavalier by the bridle. Catt 
it be a queftion, whether, at leaft on that day, the Patriarc 
than the Sovereign in the eyes of the populace ?” 
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geuntry, and to lay the foundation in 

this refpect to farther improvement. 

He endowed at Peterfburg .a feminary 

for future navigators, as well as a ma- 

thematical {chool at Mofco. He caufed 

fome public libraries to be fet up, in- 

ftituted a mufeum at St. Peterfburg, 

for which he collected productions of 
nature and art himfelf on his travels, 

fetched other collections from abroad, 

and at the fame time made it a repofi- 
tory for all kinds of natural products 
found in the Ruffian Empire. This 
inftitution he devoted to the nation at 
large. Every one had free entrance 
here, and by the contemplation of na- 
ture, or the works of human induftry, 
might acquire jufter conceptions and 
an encouragement to activity. He pro- 
vided a Ruffian printing-office, caufed 
ufeful books to be tranflated from fo- 
reign languages into Rufs, and, by 
means of the prefs, difperfed them 
among his people. The Academy of 
Sciences at St. Peterfburg, founded by 
him, and which has always contributed 
in an uncommon degree to extend the 
knowledge of Ruflia among foreigners 
as well as natives, was enjoined by his 
plan to write learned books, afterwards 
totranflate them intothe vulgartongue, 
that they might be put into the hands 
of the common people, particularily of 
the youth. ‘The obfervatory which he 
had infpected at Paris on his fecond 
journey through a part of Europe, 
raifed in him a with to have a like be- 
neficial eftabliihment; and prefently 
after his return an obfervatory was 
built at St. Peterfburg. He himfelf 
took great pains to acquaint himéfelf 
with the courfe of the heavenly bodies, 
and when he had acquired fome know- 
ledge of aftronomy, frequently con- 
verfed on it with the great men of his 
eourt, in order to expand their ideas a 
little; telling them, for inftance, that 
an eclipfe of the fun or the moon was an 
appearance altogether as natural as rain 
or funfhine, of which it was then as 
difficult to perfuade the Ruffians, as it 
has, even more recently, been found 
to convince the natives in other coun- 
tries. Peter, who was ever ready as 
much as poffible to combat and de- 
Rroy fuperftition, ordered it to be 
publicly announced, in 1715, that an 
eclipfe of the fun would happen on 
fuch a day, in order to make it appa- 
rept that this event was not ominous of 
@ny difafter, or an awful menace of 
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divine judgments. As the obfervatory 

of St. Peterfburg was a fruit of his 

travels, he had likewile, on his firft and 

fecond journey, procured artifts and 

men of letters in England, Holland, 

Germany, and France, whom he fent 

into his empire on terms very agree- 

able to them, that they might contri- 

bute by their writings, or by the ex- 

ercife of their arts, and by inftrudtion 

imparted to the young Ruflians, to 

the improvement of the nation. For 
the fame reafon youths were fele&ed 
and fent to travel at his expenfe in fo- 
reign countries. And as, by means of 
his good natural underftanding, he very 
foon acquired a knowledge of feveral 
arts and fciences, he preicribed to the 
young perfons whom he had fent 
abroad, what they were particularly 
to ftudy, examined them himfelf on 
their return, obferved whether they 
had properly ernployed their opportu- 
nities of learning, or had paffed the 
time in idlenefs; the expert he put 
into places that fuited their attain- 
ments, encouraged and promoted them, 
and punifhed the unimproved by tak- 
ing no farther notice of them, or by 
aftiigning to them pofts in which they 
could get neither honour nor profit. 
For the more general cultivation of the 
Ruflians, it were indeed to be wifhed 
that their famous fovereign Peter had 
beftowed greater care on the firft edu- 
cation, on the elementary inftitution 
of the youth in fchcols. ‘Though both 
his father and his brother had already 
done fomething in this refpect by ereat- 
ing fome {cheols and inttitutions for 
the information of youth; yet it waa 
but a very imall beginning. On the 
whole, moft of the fchools in Ruffia, 
even in the time of Peter, were upon 
a very miferable footing; and Peter, 
who gave himfelf fo much concern on 
a varicty of objets, did here far lefs 
than could have been wifhed, and thaa 
he perhaps would have done if he had 
attained to a greater age. Under him, 
indeed, it muft be owned, though 
without his concurrence, and only by 
accident, fome fcattered rays of reafon 
and moral light pierced even to the in- 
clement regions of Siberia: as the 
Swedifh prifoners who were fent thi- 
ther by Peter, and particularly the 
Officers, erected {chools in thofe frozen 
climes, and inftruéted the natives in 
many ufeful branches of knowledge. 
Even thefe unfortunate perfons, who 
did 
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did not obtain permiflion to return to 
Sweden till the peace of Nyftadt, con- 
tributed, therefore, in fome meature, 
to drive ignoraice out of Ruffia. 

«© Manufactures, trades, mechanical 
arts, bufineffes, and objects of indut- 
try, of all kinds, were the principal 
aim of Peter’s active mind ; and doubt- 
leis in thefe refpects he cultivated his 
nation greatly more, and advanced it 
higher than it had been before. His 
having himfelf acquired a knowledge 
of the generality of matters of that 
nature, his having always been, while 
on his travels, an inquilitive and atten- 
tive obferver of every thing that rela- 
ted to them, not untrequently himielf 
putting a hand to the work *, and con- 
cerning himfelf.in general about the 
minuteft trifles, as well as about the 
greater parts and the whole, muft un- 
queftionably have had a vait influence 
on the progrefs of his people, among 
whom it was his endeavour to trani- 
plant whatever was good and. ufetul 
among foreigners. 

“ And, while a traveller, he obferved, 
examined, and informed himfelf tho- 
roughly of every thing that feil under 
his notice, in order to employ and to 
apply what he had fcen for the benefit 
of his empire +; he alfo fent young 
Ruffians into foreign countries to fiudy 
and follow the art of fhip-building, 
and other ufefel occupations, that at 
their return they might teach others ; 
and for the fame purpofe took into his 
pay many foreigners, emigrant French- 


men, Scotfmen, and Germans, among: 
whom were feveral very able men. He 
put the manufactory of fmall arms upon 
an excellent footing, fet up forges for 
anchors, and built a number of mills, 
inftituted manufactories for linen, fail- 
cloth, cordage, filk, and woollen ftuffs, 
built in the neighbourhood of St. Pe 
terfburg a multitude of brick and tile 
kilns; and* acting differently from 
Charle. XII. who conguercd Poland 
without deriving from it any benefit to 
Sweden, nay, which was indeed in- 
jured by it, caufed theep and fhep- 
herds to come from that country, for 
the fake of improving the breed of 
fheep in RufMfia. He alfo zealoufly pro- 
moted inquiries into the manner ot exe 
ploring and working mines, particu. 
larly in Siberia; and, in order: to ren- 
der it more methodical and regular, 
conftituted a peculiar mineral. college, 
to which he gave the infpection over 
the works to be carried on. He greatly 
improved the docks and yards at Arche 
angel, and formed new ones at Peterf- 
burg and Voronetch. He took delight 
in affifting fuch perfons as were inclined 
to undertake manufactories and work- 
fhops, by advancing them money, and 
granting them privileges. ‘Thus induf- 
try and trade were continually gaining 
by him in an extraordinary degree ; and 
what I remarked above of the Swedifh 
prifoners in Siberia, that they ftrewed 
the feeds of fome improvement even 
in that part of the Ruffian Empire, is 
applicable alio in a particular manner, 


* 6 Tt is well known that both in Holland and in Eng!and he not only caufed 








himfelf to be fhown what was moft material in the dockyards, but even worked 
at the feveral bufinefiés with his own hands. According to our.countryman, 
Captain Perry, whom Peter took with him from London to Ruffia as an engi- 
neer, there was no kind of work, from the cafting of cannons to the making of 
ropes, that furnifhed any thing to fhip-building, in which Peter had not ac- 
quired the cleareft notion of every particular, and had even fet his hand to work 
at. Even in Ruffia he executed fomething or other in every workfhop that he 
vifited ; one while hammering iron as a fmith, at anothc cuiployed as a car- 
penter; he once even built a whole wall with bricks: but his favourite bufinefs 
was that of a thipwright.” 

+ “ He even fent amodel of acoffin to Ruffia. In general, nothing appeared 
to him fo infignificant as that he did not vouchfafe it his attention, as foon as 
he thought that any benefit might arife out of it to his country. Thus, fhortly 
before the conclufion of the Swedifh war, he had brufh-makers, bafket-makers, 
even butter-women with butter-firkins, nay rat-catchers and Dutch cats, brought 
to Ruffia. He had heard that the Dutch cats were famous for preventing the 
mifchief occafioned by mice ard rats in fhips and houfes. So attentive was he 
to the minuteft objeéts, that, perceiving the Ruffian boors made better mat- 
fhoes than the Finrifh peafon's in the neighbourhood of St. Peterfburg, he dif- 
tributed Ruffian mat-/hocmakers in Finland, that they might communicate their 
art to the Finns.” 
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in regard to ufeful handicrafts. Even 
she Swedifh officers employed them- 
felves here, partly for want of other 
means of fupport, ina variety of me- 
chanical arts and trades. In their dif- 
trefsful fituation, being reduced to the 
neceflity of applying themfelves to con- 
fider and to imitate what they had feen 
in Sweden and other countries, they 
became the teachers of the inhabitants 
of the country, diffeminated their 
knowledge among them, and inftruct- 
ed them in feveral profitable employ- 
ments.” Vol. ii. p. 135+ 





SOCIETY—-ALTERATIONS IN DRESS, 
&e. 


“ SOCIETY was a thing almoft un- 
known to the manners then prevalent 
in the Ruffian nation. Peter accom- 
plifhed much likewife in this refpect, 
convinced as he was that intercourfe 
and fociety could not be inefficient in 
the cultivation of a people, but mutt 
contribute to a greater expanfion of 
the faculties, to bring truths, opinions, 
judgments, and ideas into more rapid 
circulation ; and that therefore a foci- 
able people would be more fenfible 
than an unfociable. In order, there- 
fore, to fet the fafhion, as he knew 
that the example of the higher orders 
invites the lower ranks to imitation, 
fet on foot [1716] focieties under the 
name of aflemblies, and even gave out 
a particular fet of rules for them. They 
were kept three times a week in the 
houfes of the principal perfons of qua- 
lity in rotation. Peter and Catharine 
frequented them in perfon; but all 
formality and conitraint were banifhed. 
All perfons of rank, noblemen, fupe- 
rior officers, refpectable merchants, 
fhip-builders, and other people of con- 
dition, kad free admiffion with their 
wives and children. That ladies too 
fhould take part in fuch companies 
was athing as yet unheard of in Ruffia. 
Hitherto.even married women, only 
on certain great holidays, and in com- 
pany with their hufbands, could ven- 
ture to vifit their neareft relations. 
They lived retired in the back part of 
the houfe, and were very much con- 
fined. Unmarried ladies were kept in 
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ftill greater conftraint. Thefe feverities 
Peter did his utmoft to remove, by de- 
claring that women ought not to be 
excluded from the comforts of focial 
intercourfe; and they teftified their 
gratitude to him for it. He wanted to 
alter the Afiatic drefs of the Ruffians, 
and to introduce that generally worn 
in the other parts of Europe. He there- 
fore made it one of the rules to be ob- 
ferved in the forementioned affemblies, 
that every one muft appear in the light 
modern drefs 3 and the female fex, who 
had obtained more liberty by Peter’s 
means, carefully and with cheerfulnefs 
adhered to this rule. It was far more 
difficult to bring the men to an altera- 
tion in their drefs, which, however, in 
Peter’s opinion, might much contri- 
bute to leffen the hatred entertained 
by his countrymen againft foreigners. 
He commanded all his fubjeéts (the 
clergy, boors, Tartars, Kalmucks, and 
tribes of their clafs excepted) to fhave 
their beards; an order, to which vio- 
lent oppofition: was made. For en- 
forcing this regulation he laid a tax on 
long beards, and great numbers fub- 
mitted to pay it rather than part with 
their beard, which was univerfally held 
to be an ornament to the perfon. Su- 
perftitious Ruffians even thought it an 
outward characteriftic of the orthodox 
faith, (for in what trifles has not ortho- 
doxy been made to confift?) and, if 
too poor, or too parfimonious, to pay 
the tax for retaining the beard, they 
religioufly preferved the beard fhorn 
off, and had it depofited in the coffin 
with them on their deceafe, that they 
might prefent it to St. Nicholas, on 
his refuling to admit them, as beardlefs 
Chriftians, into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Peter wanted likewife to effee& 
an alteration in the drefs of the men. 
Accordingly, whoever was in his fers 
vice muft appear in clothes of a foreign 
cut; and under all the gates of the 
town, patterns of thefe clothes were 
even hung up *. 

“ Peter alio refolved to give his peo. 
ple a tafte for the drama. Before this 
time, at Kief and Moico, fpiritual plays 
were performed occafionally in the mo. 
nafteries. Under his patronage a na- 
tional theatre was formed at Mofco, 


* “ Whofe coat was not agreeable to this pattern muft pay a fine, or fubmit 
to have fo much of it cut off as exceeded the ftandard. Many likewife had 


their beards cut off in the ftreets. In regard to drefs, the clergy, boors, &c. 
‘were alfo excepted,” 
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which, however, it muft be owned, 
was bad enough. More was done in 
this matter by his female fucceffors. 

“ In the times anterior to Peter it 
was ufual for parents to conclude mar- 
riages for their children ; and the young 
people never faw one another till they 
were to be betrothed ; a cuftom which 
was certainly attended with many in- 
conveniences. Peter madea law, that 
every young couple fhould frequent 
one another for fix weeks at leaft pre- 
vious to the betrothing. 

“ In order to difcredit, in the eyes 
of his people, the old ufages, many of 
which were indeed highly ridiculous, 
Peter had recourfe to various methods. 
At times he appointed an entertain- 
ment, at which every thing was to 
proceed on the old footing, in which 
his defign was to difplay the difference 
between the ancient and modern man- 
ners, and to {how the fuperiority of 
the latter in a way irrefiftibly ftriking. 
Thus, for example, he once celebrated 
the nuptials of one of his court-fools 
in a moft magnificent manner; but en- 
tirely in the ftyle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. The guefts were obliged to ap- 
pear in the drefs after the fafhion of 
that time. No fire was lighted, though 
the weather was intenfely cold; be- 
caufe it was an aid fuperftitious notion, 
that the kindling of a fire on the wed- 
ding-day was unlucky. The old Ruf- 
fians were fond of mead and brandy, 
but drank no wine;—this particular 
was therefore punctually obferved.— 
The gnefts fhowed themfelves highly 
difcontented at it. ‘ This was exaétly 
*the cuftom with our forefathers,’ 
Peter anfwered them fmiling; ‘ and 
* furely old cuftoms are preferable to 
‘new ones:’ thus jecringly giving 
them a good leffon. It was then ufual 
to keep fools for the diverfion of the 
court; and, indeed, till very lately the 
nobility always had one about the 
houfe: nor is the practice yet entirely 
left off in the country. The court- 
fouls ufed frequently to make them- 
iclves merry with the old fafhions, 
cultoms, and manners, mimicking many 
of the {tiff obftinate fticklers for the 
antiquated ftyle; and, on their com. 
plaining to Peter of the affront, he 
generally anfwered them: They are 

fools, what can be done with them? 

4¢ From what has been faid, it plainly 
appears that Petey in many refpects 
gave a new turn to the manner of think- 
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ing and ating of the Ruffian: natiom\ 
I fhall only fubjoin a few obfervations. 
The extraordinary and indefatigable 
activity of this monarch: one while 
undertaking a fiege at a diftance from 
his empire, or fighting at the head of 
his army, then fuddenly appearing in 
the refidence, and frequenting the fit- 
tings of the fenate, or prefenting him- 
felf in the courts of juftice, or confult- 
ing with the clergy on ecclefiaftical re. 
forms, or felecting ingenious perfons 
to fend out on travels; now under- 
taking a journey himfelf; working in 
foreign countries in the dockyards and 
work{hops ; becoming an attentive 
fcholar in the ftudies of literary men, 
at Amfterdam, with the naturalift 
Ruyfch, or, as at Paris, vifiting an 
academy of fciences; then re-appearing 
in his empire, and there making difpo- 
fitions for eftablifhing a manufaétory; 
in one place caufing a canal to be dug, 
in another ordering fhips to be built; 
to-day publifhing an ordinance relating 
to proceffes in the courts, to-morrow 
iffuing a table of precedence ; one mo- 
ment fevercly punifhing a judge who 
had fuffered himfelf to be corrupted, 
the next rewarding another for fervices 
performed to the country ; now hold- 
ing a triumphal entry, then paffing the 
whole day in the mufeum of the works 
of nature and art of his own inftitution, 
in the contemplation of nature, and 
the great performances of human in- 
duftry and contrivance :—in fhort, that 
in all his undertakings for the good of 
his country he was obliged to work 
and aé& himfelf, as he was in want of 
able perfons to whom he fhould need 


only to trace out a plan, and then’ 


could leave the execution to their care 
—fuch a vaft activity muft furely have 
roufed in fome degree the Ruffians, 
who were apt to let their faculties lie 
dormant, from their inaction, animate 
them to the employment of their abilis 
ties, and teach them to confider induf- 
try as a good and ufeful property." 
P. 150. to 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS. 


THE TEES AND THE WEARE. 

“ THE Tees rifes in thofe vaft moors 
which feparate Yorkfhire from Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and 
Northumberland. Its courfe is at Grtt 
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rather inclined to the fouth-eaft, but 
beneath Darlington it turns abruptly 
to the north-eaft, and falls into the fea 
below Stockton in Durham, which 
may be called its port. 

“ The mountains, from which the 
Tees derives its origin, are gigantic, 
and Teefdale prefents a long winding 
ftripe of fertility, furrounded by fome 
of the wildeft diftricts in the kingdom, 
This extraordinary valley is more than 
thirty miles in length, well fprinkled 
with villages, with the little town of 
Middleton near its centre, and Barnard 
Caftle at its eaftern extremity. The 
river itfelf affimilates throughout with 
its external attendants, of rocks,moors, 
and mountains, being broad, fhailow, 
and rapid, frequently ravaging the val- 
ley with its inundations, and precipi- 
tating itfelf in vaft cataracts. It is here 
croffed by an extraordinary foot bridge 
fufpended by iron chains, after which, 
buried within deep rocks, and fteep 
wooded banks, it almoft encircles the 
ancient town of Barnard Caftle, dafh- 
ing through its long bridge beneath 
the wails of its caftle; afterwards it 
enters a deep dell bereath the Abbey 
of Eggleftone, tearing its way with ra- 
pidity through the rich domain of 
Rokeby, below which it receives the 
Greta from Yorkfhire, and another 
fmall ftream from the moors of Dur- 
ham, forming a fine feature in the 
highly ornamented territory which fur- 
rounds the majeftic walls and towers 
of Raby Caftle, and the elegantly-dif- 
pofed grounds of Mr. Wane at Sellaby. 
The Tees ftill preferves its character, 
as it divides Durham from Yorkfhire 
for a great diftance, prefenting a ftrik- 
ing and romantic object, from which- 
ever fide it is viewed. The flourifhing 
town of Darlington, with its high 
fpire, lies a few miles above its northern 
bank in Durham; and Stockton, in the 
fame county, exhibits a ftreet, with a 
large market-houfe in its centre, which 
for width and regulerity is furpafled 
by no country town in England. The 
Tees is here croffed by a magnificent 
ftone bridge, and being now affected 
by the tide, admits fhips of confider- 
able burden. 

“ The Weare finds its fource in the 
fame wild range of moors which pro- 
duce the Tees, but confiderably to the . 
north of that river; its courfe is almoft 
parallel with it, bearing at firft to the 
fouth-eaft, agd at Bidkops Auckland 
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turning to the north-eaft; after nearly 
furrounding the city of Durham, it 
flows northward to Chefter le Street, 
and then inclines a little towards the 
eaft, to reach its port of Sunderiand. 
“The Weare may be called a mi- 
niature of the Tees, much refembling 
that river in character, though greatly 
its inferior in width and rapidity. 
Weare-dale is (like Tees-dale) a very 
wild and romantic diftria, yet plea- 
fantly interfperfed with villages, headed 
by the market town of Wolfingham. 
Emerging from thefe receffes, the 
Weare flows boldly beneath the town 
of Bifhops Auckland, and below the 
park of that princely territory, which 
many fucceflive biihops of Durham 
have contributed to embellifh as the 
principal refidence of that rich and 
powerful fee. The prefent bifhop, 
enabled by a fortune fuperior to moft 
of his predeceffors, has made confider- 
able improvements and additions, with 
tafte and liberality; which appear to 
great advantage, in defcending from 
the lodges opening from the Durham 
road, where the venerable pile of the 
Gothic chapel exalts itfelf above the 
numerous more modern buildings, 
fronted by an extenfive portico in an 
appropriate tafte. The Weare buries 
its winding courfe in deep dales, till it 
is arrefted by the high circular hill 
which is crowned by the majeftic ca- 
thedral and ftately caftle of Durham, 
from whence the city defcends in fteep 
winding ftreets to its three bridges, 
which terminate in long fuburbs. A 
more fingular pofition for the capital 
of a county can hardly be imagined, 
and the effect of thete vaft objects, 
from their elevated fituation, is won- 
derfully ftriking; but the ftreets are 
moftly narrow, fteep, and inconvenient. 
Almoft the whole funmmit is covered by 
the cathedral and its two'clofes, one of 
which contains the fuperb refidences of 
the dean and chapter, the other being 
appropriated to the bifhop. The coun. 
ty hall is within his great precinéts, 
and the majeftic towers of his almoft 
regal caftle, overhang the Weare 
proudly irom the fummit of a perpen- 
dicular rock. It centains many noble 
apartments, and would make a diftin- 
guifhed figure, were the fame tafte 
and fpirit which has adorned Bifhops 
Auckland fo fuccefsfully, extended to 
this majeftic piie ; but of late (though 
kept in fufficicnt repair) it has been 
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rarely inhabited, except on public oe 
cafions, by its prince palatine. The 
{teep and wooded banks of the Weare 
prefent fome very pleafant walks, as it 
encompaffes Durham, and_ exhibit 
much romantic fcenery about Mr, 
Carr’s neighbouring feat at Cocken. 

“ The ftately pile of Lumley Cattle 
afterwards overlooks it, and its exit to 
the fea, near the crowded port of Sun. 
derland, is graced with an iron bridge, 
matchlefs in its defign and architecture, 
beneath which veffels in full fail may 
pafs.” P. 75. 





THE TAY 


“IS one of the moft confiderable 
and beautiful rivers in our ifland, tras 
verfing the whole great county of Perth, 
amidft the richeft diftri¢ts of the middle 
range of Scotland, and forming itfelf 
the principal ornament to fome of the 
moft romantic tracts in nature. Its 
fource is in one of the higheft and 
wildeft eminences in the weftern High- 
lands, from whence it rufhes with a fine 
gularly charateriftic rapidity, through 
the gloomy hollow of Glendochart, of 
the Vale of Affliction, where it forms 4 
fmall lake, with a bare ifland and a 
caftle, which might ferve for the abode 
of melancholy. The pleafant little 
town of Killin is delightfully fituated, 
fome miles lower, on a neck of land 
between the two points, where the 
placid Lochy and the rapid Tay, 
ftrongly contrafting each other in cha 
racter, form the great expanfe of water 
called Loch Tay. Lofty mountains 
furround this charming lake, encircling 
a wooded, populous, and well-cultl- 
vated diftvitt; two good roads pervade 
the whole, on eminences overhanging 
each fide of the water, and command 
every fpecies of the fublime and beaue 
tiful in landfcape. ‘Thefe: fcenes are 
varicd happily by the three great turns 
of Loch ‘Tay, the laft of which difclofes 
ali the ornamented territory of Tay+ 
mouth, whofe groves {weep the whole 
horizon, ftretching acrofs the plain at 
the bottom of the lake from the heads 
of two oppofite mountains, and inter 
fperfed with many con{picuous build. 
ings. The Tay makes its exit from the 
lake through the handfome ftone bridge 
of Kenmore, the church of which vil- 
lage ftands finely exalted on an ems 
nence looking directly down Loch 


Tay. ; 
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« This river, now greatly increafed 
by the junction of the Lion from its 
pleafant dale, but ftill preferving all its 
original rapidity, rolls in majeftic ftate 
between the rich groves of Taymouth, 
and at Aberfeldie is croffed by a large 
ftone bridge, built by General Wade, 
when the military roads were formed, 
and graced with a very claffic Latin in- 
fcription. The Tumel, lately enlarged 
by the waters of the Carrie tumbling 
from the highly improved diftrict of 
the Blair of Athol, through the hollow 
pafs of Killicranky, meets the Tay be- 
low the romantic fpot of Fafkally, 
which after paffes through a finely paf- 
tured and well timbered vale to Dun- 
keld, the venerable remains of whoie 
abbey prefent a fine object clofe to the 
Tay, and in the midft of the Duke of 
Athol’s numerous plantations. High 
obtruding hills direct its winding courfe 
in its exit from the Highlands beneath 
the fcanty remains of the celebrated 
wood of Birnam, from whence the 
ruined fortrefs of Dunfinane is feen at 
aconfiderable diftance acrofs the plain. 

“ The Tay here makes a confider- 
able circuit to meet the Ifla from An- 
gus, and then delcending beneath the 
ancient palace of Scone, to the fine 
city of Perth, paffes under the arches 
of its noble bridge, and fweeps in a 
bold femicircle round the vock of Kin- 
noul, oppofite to the hill of Moncrieffe, 
where the Roman legions, ftruck with 
aftonifhment at the grandeur of the 
fcene before them, fuddenly halted, and 
cried ‘Ecce Tiberim.’ The Earne de- 
feends a little below this fpot from 
Crieffe, and beneath the elevated pile 
of Drummond Cattle, adorns the fer- 
tile vale of Straith Earne, through 
which its courfe is parallel with the 
Tay, till the two rivers join near New- 
burgh. Thus is formed that vaft eftu- 
ary called the Firth of Tay, at the 
head of which the important and flou- 
rifhing port of Dundee fpreads over a 
confiderable eminence ; this Firth nare 
rows confiderably as it approaches its 
exit, and falls into the fea beneath the 
walls of Broughty Caftle.”” P. 99. 

ee 
THE EASTERN COAST OF CAITHNESS 
—JOHN A GROAT’S HOUSE. 
“ON the coaft, between the Fleet 
and the Brora, is fituated the noble, 
but deferted, Caftle of Dunrobin, the 
ancient feat of the Earls of Sutherland; 
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beyond the latter, the precipices of the 
rocky Ord of Caithnefs impend hors 
ribly over a ftormy ocean, above which 
a road is carried far more exalted and 
tremendous than that of Penmanmawr 
in North Wales. ‘This is the only 
great pafs of the country into Caithnefs, 
after which the road divides into two 
branches, one purfuing the coaft, and 
the other penetrating through the heart 
of that county northward to Thurio, 
The eaftern coaft of Caithnefs, after the 
pafs of the Ord is furmounted, is far 
lefs mountainous than that of Suthere 
land; one fimal! river, called the Wick, 
defcends to it from the north-weft 
originating in the lake of Watten, an 
forming a fine bay beneath the port 
fituated on its northern fhore, from 
which it derives its name. Confiderably 
further towards the north, Duncanfby 
Head projects into the fea, marking 
the north-eaftern extremity of our 
ifland; advancing towards which, bes 
yond the village of Houna, ftands the 
memorable ferry-houfe of John a 
Groat, the Ultima Thule of moft Eng- 
lith travellers, and the laft manfion in 
Great Britain. ‘The coaft here is wild, 
bold, and rocky; the Orkney Iflands 
appear fpread out in front acrofs the 
boifterous Firth of Pentland, and due 
ring fome weeks of the fummer months 
daylight is never loft to its inhabitants, 
for which they fuffer by an equivalent 
prolongation of night in the winter, 
though the prevalence and brightnefs 
of the Aurora Borealis ufually relieves 
this evil. The broad bay of Dunnet 
fucceeds, into which the river Thurfo 
defcends from the fouth; the port, 
which bears alfo its name, is placed at 
the mouth of the ftream, and feparately 
approached by the road which diverges 
from the fhore a little above the Ord 
of Caithnefs. . 

“« Here end all tracks eafily prac- 
ticable to any but the fcanty inhabit- 
ants of this wild coaft, which, indent- 
ing the country with deep bays through 
the remainder of Caithnefs and Suther- 
land, terminates towards the north- 
weft in the dangerous promontory of 
Cape Wrath. It defcends then fouth- 
ward, interfected with large falt-water 
lochs, till the mountainous region of 
Affynt projects again towards the wett, 
near the extremity of Sutherland. The 
weftern coaft of Rofs-fhire is not lefs 
wild and barbarous, being penetrated 
with ftill deeper attns of the fea, as it 
gRa deiccuds 
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defcends by the weft to the fouth; the 
large ifland of Lewes appears from 
thence at a confidcrable diftance in the 
north-weft ; and Skye, the principal of 
the Hebrides or Weftern Iflands, al- 
moft clofes in with it, as it approaches 
the borders of Invernefs-fhire. The 
weftern coaft of that great county 
abounds in fimilar features, being little 
lefs wild, dreary, and inaccefiible 5 it 
is alfo in like maaner penetrated with 
vaft arms of the fea to its junction with 
Argyle-ihire. The northern part of 
that diftrict participates in the fame 
qualities, as it makes a fweep to form 
the found of Mull, oppofite to the 
ifland of that name, and then defcends 
again fouthward to the ftraits of Jura, 
and from thence to the extreme point 
of the Mull of Cantire, oppofite to 
Treland, which it doubles, to form a 
fine bay round the iflands of Arran and 
Bute, beyond which, it reaches the 
confines of Dumbarton-fhire, and the 
mouth of the Clyde. 

“This immenfe tra& of coaft, which 
forms the point of the Mull of Cantire 
to Cape Wrath, extends northward 
near four degrees, viz. from almoft the 
s5th to the sgth, is nearly alike favage, 
dreary, and inacceffible. The interior 
of the country correfponds with it in 
wildnefs, few and uncertain being the 
roads which penetrate it, and mifer- 
able, as well as fcanty, its villages, 
while cultivation is only purfued ina 
few favoured fpots, and that but im- 
perfectly. Deftitute of accommoda- 
tion for travellers, and full of craggy 
mountains, interfected with lakes and 
deep morafies; moft part of this dif- 
mal territory is unknown, except to 
thofe who are interefted in it either as 
inhabitants or proprietors. The peo- 
ple, however, are underftood to be far 
more civilized, than the climate and 
country they live in, together with 
their poverty and feclufion from the 
world, would warrant; minifters of 
the Scotch kirk being refident with 
decent appointments in moft of the 
villages, and medical affifiants of fuffi- 
cient fkil! and character, being difperfed 
over the whole peninfula. The feveral 
falt-water lochs, which penetrate this 
diftrict in every dire€tion, from the 
northern and the weftern coafts, open 
an immenfe field for the herring fifhery, 
which in fome parts is purfued with 
great affiduity, and in moft forms 
nearly the whole occupation of its in- 





habitants, providing alfo their only 
means of fuftenance. Mines are faid 
to abound in this great expanfe, and 
fome of thefe are fuppofed to be of 
confiderable value, but they are feldom 
explored on account of the fcantinefs 
of its population, and the want of 
general animation; the mountains of 
Affynt are defcribed as containing 
maiies of marble, equal to the Parian 
in Whitenefs and purity, and the hidden 
minerals are fuppofed to be frequent, 
as well as valuable, in the forefts of 
Dirrymoor, Durnefs, and Fainith, as 
well as in the districts of Coygach, 
Groinard, Gareloch, Applecrots, and 
Kintail. Except fome trifling flreams 
which fall into the falt-water lochs, 
there appears to be a total failure of 
rivers from the Thurfo of Caithnefs on 
the northern coaft, to the Spean of In- 
vernefs-fhire on the weftern; a vaft out- 
line, widely differing from the reft of 
our ifland, both in this, and moft other 
circumftances. 


. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
CHANNEL TO THE LAND’S END. 
“ THE weftern coait of Englany 

may be faid to begin, where the fhipping 

of King Road, at the junction of the 

Lower Avon with the Severn, properly 

conftitutes that great zftuary of the 

Briftol Channel, a littie below the op- 

pofite conflux of the Wye from Wales, 

though fome navigators do not allow 
it that title till it reaches the iflands 
called the Holmes near Cardiffe. The 

Somerfetfhire fhore ftretches out at 

firft in the broad plain before defcrib- 

ed, bordered by marfhes, while the 
undulating range of the Mendip hills, 
covered with fern and abounding in 
mines, clofes the horizon, as it ad- 
vances through the country from the 
borders of Wiltthire, above the plea- 
fant city of Wells with its neat cathe- 

dral, towards the great expanfe 0 

water below Axbridge. 

“ Great marfhes afterwards fpread 
far into the country, of which the rich 
level of Sedgmoor is the moft confider- 
able, and the coaft continues chiefly 
level till the waving line of the Quan- 
tox hills in the fouth-weft oppofes the 
parallel ridge of the Mendip in the 
north-eaft, between which the infulated 
terrace of Powlett, or Polden Hill, 
exalts itfelf, traverfed beautifully by 
ope of the weftern roads from Bath t9 
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Bridgwater. Two great plains are thus 
formed, through the firft of which the 
Bruce defcends bythe magnificent pile of 
Glaftonbury, whofe conic hill, crown- 
ed with the tower of its Torr, is vifible 
at a vat diftance: the latter expanfe 
comprehends the vale ot ‘Taunton 
Dean, one of the richeft in the weft of 
England, between the ranges of its 
high impending barriers. ‘The Parrett 
and Thone, urited, pafs through this 
territory to form the Bay of Bridgwa- 
ter, to which that of Minehead fuc- 
ceeds, where the majeftic pile of Dun- 
fter Caftle appears proudly elevated on 
a high mount above its town. This 
delightful fpot has been much improved 
by the tafte of its owner Mr. Luttrell, 
withthe numerous plantations of whofe 
park many of the neighbouring hills 
are covered, one of which is marked 
by a lofty but unfinifhed tower. This 
part of the Somerfetfhire coatft, toge- 
ther with that of Devonthire which 
foon joins it, may be called mountain- 
ous, abounding in dark cliffs and rocky 
hollows, inceffantly following each 
other, of which the valley of Stones, 
near Linton, is an extraordinary fpeci- 
men; a few romantic ftreams (but 
none of any note) defcend through 
thefe clefts, and the towns of Ilfracomb 
and Comb Martin occupy bold. pofi- 
tions on the edge of the fea, the former 
of which (being in Devonfhire) is re- 
forted to as a bathing-place from the 
grandeur of its furrounding fcenery. 
The fhore of Glamorganfhire, Caer- 
marthenfhire, and Pembrokefhire, 
fronts thefe towns acrofs the Briftol 
Channel, which is here become almoft 
an open fea; while that of Devonfhire 
deeply indents the country, forming 
the bays of Barnftaple and Biddeford, 
and terminates in the bold point of 
Hartland, in front of Lundy Ifland, 
and a little beyond the fingular village 
of Clovelly, which defcends in pre- 
cipitous ftages through a rocky hollow 
to the fea. The Devonthire coaft now 
inclines to the fouth, foon uniting with 
that of Cornwall, bounding there the 
rich and level diftri& of Stratton; after 
which, high hills advance again before 
Camelford, enclofing the plain and 
yillages of Boffineo and Bofficafle, 
where the fragments of Tintagel Caftle 
occupy a cliff which ftretches out far 
into the fea, exhibiting the curious, 
though imperfect, remains of our Bri- 


tih King Aythur’s palace. The coaf 
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turns more and more weftward from 
the fouth, after it has formed the bay 
and harbour of Padftow at the mouth 
of the Camel, being indented at laft by 
the femicircular bay of St. Ives, at the 
extremity of the broad bafin formed by 
the Heyl. Thus is the extreme weftern 
point of Cornwall almoft infulated, in 
the fame manner with the northera 
peninfula of Scofland, the two feas ad- 
vancing towards each other, and large 
inland ftreams dividing the country fo 
as almoft to join them. The little port 
of Si. Ives graces its bay, after which, 
the coaft detcends in a fouth-weft di- 
rection till it makes its grand and final 
compafs by the fouth towards the eaft, 
round the Land’s End, enclofing a 
naked tract of couatry, where the me- 
lancholy villages of Senan and St. 
Buryen exhibit the laft peor habitations 
of England to the Atlantic ocean, 
whofe waves, dafhing againft the black 
rocks which rife in piles around this 
dreary peninfula, roll afterwards with 
uninterrupted force towards the con- 
tinent of America. 

“ The iflands of Scilly, fo dangerous 
to the navigation of this fea and the 
entrance of the Englifh Channel, are 
vifible from the point of the Lar.d’s 
End, where a rock at a {mall diftance 
from the fhore is furnifhed with a light- 
houfe, of a very curious conftruction, 
for the direction of mariners. After 
compafling this extraordinary point, 
the Cornifh fhore advances fouthward, 
with fome fwells to the eaft, and pre- 
fently expands itfelf into the capacious 
bay of St. Michael, in the centre of 
which rifes a fingular infulated rock, 
crowned with the firiking remains of 
an abbey, which was formerly dedi- 
cated to that faint. Sir John St. Au- 
byn, the proprietor, has converted this 
into a temporary dwelling, adding 
where it was neceffary to make the 
pile habitable, and uniting the ancient 
ftyle of building with the modern very 
judicioufly. St. Michael’s Abbey thus 
prefents a fingular manfion, highly 
exalted on a ftupendous cliff, curioufly 
overhanging the fea in perpendicular 
rocks, and commanding in great, per- 
fection the ftrong features of its appro- 
priate bay. Thefe are not lefs bold 
than the reft of the Cornifh coaft, but 
they are happily intermixed with a very 
interefting difplay of cultivation, paf- 
tures, woods, and villages, among 
which the handfome town of Penzance 


overfpreads ° 
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overfpreads an eminence on the weft 
above the fea, backed by fome fine 
groves; and the little port of Merazion, 
or Market Jew, occupies the centre of 
the bay in the north, while the Lizzard 
Point clofes the view towards the 
fouth-eaft at a confiderable diftance. 
Thus is this extraordinary building of 
St. Michael’s Abbey fituated, being 
approachable at low water from Mera- 
zion only by land, but completely in- 
fulated by every flow of the tide; it is 
alfo very difficult of accefs from the 
rugged and winding flight of eps by 
which alone its rock can be fur- 
mounted.” P.252. 





LXXXVI. The Cambrian Itinerary ; 
o Welh Towiff: containing an 
hiftorical and topographical De- 
{cription of the Antiquities and 
Beauties of Wales. Wherein are 
minutely and feparately deferibed, 
ac cording to the ‘aphical and 
modern Divifions, atl the different 
Counties, Fowns, Villages, Ham- 
Jets, Mountains, Vales, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Rivers, Ca- 
nals, mineral Waters, Foflils, An- 
tiquities, Caverns, Mines, Mona- 
fteries, Caftles, Camps, Cromlechs, 
Cifivaens, Carneddau, &c. &c.- 
Alfo, the principal Houfes of Ac- 
commodation, or Inns, in the 
Country. Likewife a colloquial 
Vocabulary, in Englifh and Welth ; 
and an Appendix, containing the 
Bardic or ancient Welth Alphabe 3 
indifpenfably neceflary for every 
Tourift. The Whole illuftrated by 
anew and correct Map of the Prin- 
cipality, including the Roads, Ri- 
vers, and Mountains. By Tos. 
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EXTRACTS. 

hg CARNEDDAU, OR CARNEDD, 
" ares 1eaps of ftones very common 

1 the Radnorfhire mountains, 

and many other places in Wales. ‘The 
moft perfe & that I have feen in this 
county are near Abbey Cwmhir, and 
on Gwaftedyn Hill, near Rhaiadr-gwy, 
mentioned by Camden and Gibfon. 
Thefe confit of ftones to the amount 
of thirty or forty cart-loads, thrown 


down promifcucufly to form what is 
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termed a carn. The origin and ufe of 
fuch memorials have often been dif. 
cuffed, and generally admitted to have 
been fepulchral monuments erected by 
the Britons in commemoration of their 
hero or chieftain, who fell in battle, 
and not what fome ingenious gentle. 
men have denominated Carnedd Lla. 
dron, or the Carn-Buttain. For thofe 
unaccuftomed to fee thefe little memo.- 
rials of the dead, a more general de. 
fcription may be ulcful and fatisfactory, 
Thete heaps are found in various fitua. 
ions and of different dimenfions; but 
he larg eft does not much exceed fixty 
feet in diamete Ty and about feven feet 
deep in the middle, where the carn is 
always moft protuberant, to conceal 
the chef, or ftone coffin, which is 
ufually found in this part, covered 
with a large ftone. It frequently hap- 
pens that a circular range of large ftones 
are pitched an end on the outfide of 
the heap, while the ftones contained 
within are piled loofely in circles about 
the tomb, and the interftices filled up 
with leffer ftones. Some of the carng 
are covered with earth, almoft conical, 
and approach near the form of a 
tumulus. In many of thefe carns the 
flones bear marks of ignition, being 
remarkably red and brittle by the ac- 
tion of fire, which appears to have been 
fo vehement in fome, that the ftones 
are in a great meafure vitrified. Toa 
perfect carn there is always a large 
ftone placed endwife within ten, twen- 
ty, thirty, forty, or fifty yards of it; 
and fuch as want them at prefent may 
be fuppofed to be deprived of them 
fince their firft erection, and converted 
to other purpofes. There is likewife 
fome {mall diftinétion to be obferved 5 
for inflance, the tumulus and carn ap- 
pearing together, prove the interred 
to be fome ancient chief; while the 
fepulchres of the commonalty are al- 
ways found on the hills, where there is 
a fmall declivity and hollow to be feen, 
of an oblong form, with the earth 
heaped like a fmall hillock. When 
theie are opened, a ftratum of afhes, 
blackith, or red burnt earth, is difcover- 
ed; but in digging a little deeper we 
foon perceive a difference, and come 
to the native foil. It is very uncommon 
to travel over a barren hill in Wales, 
without perceiving a gwyddfa, the 
Britifh for any confiderable lapfe or 
fall, or fome memorial of the ancient 
Britons.” P. 63. 
BVALT 
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BVALT—DEATH OF LLEWELYN. 

«IN recurring to the Chronicle of 
Caradoc, we find this place fuffered 
confiderably by the Danes in 893, who 
being perfecuted by Alfred, failed to 
Wales, and after deftroying the coun- 

about thecoaft advanced to Bualt, 
which they likewife demolifhed. The 
fame fatal confequences happened like- 
wife in 1216; for when Reynold de 
Bruce peremptorily broke off his alli- 
ance with Llewelyn ap Jorworth to 
make peace with Henry III. the former 
deftroyed all Bualt except the cattle. 
Like moft places of importance in for- 
mer times, this appears to have had a 
caftle for its defence, built by the 
Bruces or Mortimers; but being out 
of repair in 1209, Gilbert Earl of Glo- 
fter fortified it for his own ufe. After 
this, about 1215, we find it in the 
poffeffion of Giles de Bruce, bifhop of 
Hereford; but when he formed a con- 
fpiracy againft Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, 
the latter came in perfon to Bualt, and 
had the caftle delivered to himfelf ; 
however, it reverted again to Reynold 
Bruce, who was befieged in it by fome 
Welfh barons in 1220, but before it 
could be taken Henry III. raifed the 
fiege. 

“ About 1256, we find it in the pof- 
feffion of Rhys Fychan, whom Llewe- 
lyn ap Gruffydd defeated, and forced 
out of Bualt ; afterwards conferred the 
fame on Meredith ap Rhys, but he was 
foon difpoffeffed of it by Roger Mor- 
timer, with whom it continued till 
1260, when Llewelyn retook it with- 
out oppofition, and found within a 
plentiful magazine. Of the tawn and 
taftle nothing more is mentioned till 
the unfortunate event which put a pe- 
riod to the independency of the Welth, 
and their royal line of princes, occa- 
fioned by the death of Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd, who was here bafely detrayed 
by the inhabitants of Buali, on Wed- 
nefday, December the rith, 1282.— 
The minute circumftances preceding 
and following this great event are no- 
where recorded, except in the follow- 
ing account preferved by tradition 
among the inhabitants of this place. 
Llewelyn had pofted his army on a hill 
near Mochryd, a village about three 
miles below Bualt, on the fouth fide of 
the Wye. On the north fide of the 
river, two miles below Bualt, the prince 
had a houfe called Aberedw, to which 
he Game for the purpofe of conferring 
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with fome chieftains of the country. 
During his flay there, he was alarmed 
by the approach of fome Englifh troops, 
who probably had: intelligence of his 
fituation.. The prince, to extricate 
himfelf from the danger that threatened 
him, caufed his horte’s fhoes to be re- 
verfed, to deceive his purfuers, as the 
fnow was on the ground: but this 
circumftance was made known to the 
enemy, through the treachery of the 
fmith; and they followed fo clofely, 
that Llewelyn had but juft time to pafs 
the drawbridge at Bualt, which being 
drawn up fecured his retreat. In the 
mean time, the Englifh troops pofted 
at Aberedw had information of a ford 
a little lower down, called Cefn Twm 
Bach, which they crofled, and by that 
means came between Llewelyn and his 
army ftationed at Mochryd. The only 
meaus of fafety that now offered was 
to fecrete himfelf: but the enemy were 
fo diligent in the purfuit, that the 
Welth prince was foon found in a nar- 
row dingle, in which he had concealed 
himfelf, three miles north of Bualt, 
and about five miles from his army ; 
which place, from this event, was 
called Cwn Llewelyn. After Llewelyn 
was killed, they cut off his head, and 
buried him near the fpot; and at fome 
fubfequent period a farm-houfe was 
erected over his grave, which goes by 
the name of Cefn-y-Bedd, or the Top 
of Llewelyn’s Grave.” P. 81. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL 


“JS fituated on the borders of 
Brecknockthire, thirty miles from Bre- 
con. ‘The {pot on which the town 
ftands, and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, was the fortunate purchaie of 
Mr. Crawlhay, and coft him only Soo/. 
while in ground-rents alone he has at 
prefent more than the yearly rent of 
1cool. ‘ 

“ Unfortunately, the town is fituated 
in a barren diftrice, and fupported fole- 
ly by the iron trade, which the owner 
deems precarious, therefore is adverfe 
to letting out any more on building 
leafes, being prepoflefied with this ab-« 
furd notion, that if he fuffered mafons, 
to lay ftones and mortar on his eftate, 
he would, perhaps, at fome diftant 
period, be at the expenfe and trouble of 
removing them. This is acting on a very 
narrow-minded policy indecd; for not 
the prefent owacr, or many fucceeding 
generations, 
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generations, will ever fee thefe eftates 
leffened in value, while the neighbour- 
ing hills are compofed of little elfe but 
coal and ore. 

“ The whole diftrit where thefe 
minerals abound extends about eight 
miles in length, and four iv breadth. 
Two ranges of hills bound this place, 
with a valley between them, in which 
ftands the town of Merthyr, but very 
contracted in its extent, by reafon of 
the preceding very unprecedented and 
unmanly motives, to the great injury 
of our national improvement and com- 
merce. 

“ The firft perfon who difcovered 
thefe mines, and determined*to work 
them, was a Mr. Bacon, who had a 
leafe granted him for ninety-nine years, 
at the low rent of 200/. per annum, 
which likewife gave him power to ex- 
tend his works as far as the mines ex- 
tended in the furrounding counties 3 
but from mifmanagement, or fome un- 
avoidable caufe, he fucceeded fo ill 
that the works were foon after entirely 
ftopped. Not long after this failure 
Mr. Bacon died, when his heirs let one 
part of this diftrit to Mr. Crawfhay 
before mentioned, for the yearly rents 
of sooo/. Another part of this diftrict 
is let to Mr. Humfray for 2000/. per 
annum, and a third to Mefirs. Lewis 
and Tate, and the fourth or laft to 
Mr. Hill. 

“ Each of thefe gentlemen employ 
feveral forges, which in their ftructure 
Wook like the gloomy caftles of former 
times, and give a very romantic appear- 
ance to the valley. 

“ Scarcely any thing can be con- 
¢eived more awfully grand than the 
defient on a dark night into the Vale 
of Merthyr, from any of the furround- 
ing hills, where on a fucden the travel- 
ler beholds as it weye numberleis vol- 
eanoes breathing out their undulating 
pillars of flame and fmoke, while the 
furnaces below emit through every 
aperture a yivid Eight, which makes 
the whole country appear in flames; 
nor do the immenfe hammers, the 
wheels, ti¢ rolling-mills, the water- 
works, uniting together their various 
founds, add a little to the novelty and 
magnificence of the feene. The work- 
men employed by the different iron- 
mafters are very confiderable. Mr. 
Crawfhay alone is faid to employ be- 
tween two and three thoufand men, 
and the other gentlemen an equal pro- 
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portion ; fo that the whole population 
of this town is eftimated at ten thou- 
fand perfons. 

“ Lately, under the aufpices of Mr, 
Crawfhay, an over-fhot wheel has been 
conftruéted, beyond comparifon the 
largeft in the world. It is above fifty 
feet in diameter, and made entirely of 
caft-iron, which coft him above 4ooo/. 
The water that turns it is brought from 
a ftream in the hills about five miles 
off, on a platform of wood fupported 
chiefly by ftone pillars, except in one 
place, where it croffes a bridge on 
fupporters of wood for the fpace of 
about three hundred yards, and ele. 
vated eighty fect above the bed of the 
river, the whole of which forms a very 
fingular and fublime appearance.”— 
P. 89. 





MILFORD HAVEN 


“ APPEARS like an immenfe lake, 
formed by a great advance of the fea 
into the land, for the {pace of about 
ten miles from the fouth te Pembroke, 
beyond which the tide comes up, and 
to Carew Caftle. It is fufficiently 
large and fpacious to hold the whole 
Britifh navy; while the fpring tides 
rife thirty-fix feet, and the neap above 
twenty-fix, that fhips may be out of 
this harbour in an hour’s time, and in 
eight or nine hours be over at Ireland 
or the Land’s End, and this with al- 
moft any wind, day or night. This 
haven, after winding in many directions 
through the interior of Pembrokehhire, 
becomes united in one great bafin, 
where is now to be found that expen- 
five but unfinifhed chain of fortifica- 
tions, which have incurred much ridi- 
cule and cenfure, from its abfurd pofi- 
tion at the bottom of a deep bay, whofe 
exterior points are left undefended, 
therefore the importance vanifhed ¢ {ter 
this difcovery. Yet this vaft harbour 
appears periectly land-locked on all 
fides, except towards its mouth, where 
the fhores contracting the channel, and 
turning abruptly to the fouth-eaft, 
prefent an aperture that might be well 
defended by judicious planned for- 
trefles. 

“ The firft attempt to fortify this 
harbour was made by Queen Elizabeth, 
early in the year 1538, to proteét this 
part of the kingdom from the threaten- 
ed Spanifli invafion: two forts were 
then erected ,one on each fide of the 
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mouth of the harbour. They were 
dug in the cliffs, not far above high- 
water mark, the ruins of which are 
ftill vifible, and are called Angle and 
Dale Bluckhoufes, from where, tradi- 
tion fays, ftrong chains were. thrown 
acrofs the entrance of the harbour, a 
diftance of about three hundred yards. 

“ The next attempt to fortify this 
place was in 1757, for which an ac of 
Parliament pafled, and commiffioners 
appointed, with a grant of 10,000/. for 
carrying on the work ; “but after a long 
deliberation another act paffed in 1759, 
to alter and atnend the former, by 
adding engineers to the number of 
commiffioners appointed, with an ad- 
ditional fum of 10,000/. in order to 
erect batteries at Peter Church Point, 
Weft Lanyon Point, and Neyland 
Point. It was alfo alleged that govern- 
ment had it in contemplation to erect 
arfenals and deckyards at the latter 
place, where two feventy-four gun 
ihips were built fome time before : but 
before any thing was completed, it 
was difcovered that both this fort and 
the intended dockyard were entirely 
commanded by the hills that overhang 
on both fides the water, and ultimately 
admitted that a few men landed any- 
where below might, by gaining the 
hills, take the fort without a poffibility 
of refiftance ; therefore, after expend- 
ing 20,000/. the works were’ inftantly 
abandoned!” P. 142. 





TALIESIN’S BED. 


_ “GWYL Taliefin, or Taliefin’s Bed, 
in the parifh of Llanvihangle. It ftood 
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by the high road, about four miles 
from Aberyftwith. Tradition informs 
us this was the fepulchre of Talic- 
fin-benbe'rdd Cymru, who flourtiied 
about A.D. s4o. 

“It feems to have heen a fort of 
ciftvaen, four feet long and three broad, 
compofed of four flones, one. at each 
end, and two fide Rones, the higheft 
nearly a foot above the ground; but 
no part of this monument is now re- 
maining, fome ruthlefs hand having 
droken the ftones, and converted tiem 
afterwards to gate-pofts.” P: 172. 





CAPTAIN GAM, THE FLUELIN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

“IN this town (Machynllaeth) is 
fhown an old building, conftruéted of 
the thin flaty flone of the country, 
where Owen Glyndwr furrmoned the 
nobility and gentry of Wales, in 1402. 
Among the number Si David Gm, 
knight, attended*, but not with the 
fame defign—-his intention being to 
murder Glyndwr; but fortunately the 
plot was difcovered, and Sir David 
feized, for which he would have fuffere 
ed inflantaneous death but for the in- 
terceflion of his beit friends, who with 
difficulty got the fentence changed to 
confinement, in Machyullaeth, where 
he continued fome time, till Owen gave 
him his liberty, on condition he would 
continue quiet. Sir David being re- 
leafed, began foon to manifeit a con- 
trary difpofition, which rather enraged 
Glyndwr; that, as a refentinent, he 
burnt his houfe, and fpoke extempore 
to Sir David’s fervant, as follows: 


* “ This gentleman we find, in 1415 (or battle of Agincourt), a captain in 
the Englith army under Henry V. and fent by that menarch to reconnoitre the 
French forces, then fix times the number of the Englith; but no way d'finayed 
by their numbers, Captain Gam only made this report -—* There were enough to 
‘ be killed, enough to be taken prifoners, and enough to run awe)? However, in the 
heat of the battle, and juft as the firft line of the French \ 2s routed, the fecond 


line began to march up to interrupt the progrefs of the victory. Henry V. 
perceiving this, alighted from his horfe, and thowed himfelf at tue head of his 
men, where he fought on foot, encouraging fome and affifting others: butinan 
inftant eighteen French cavaliers, who were refolved to kill him or die in the 
attempt, rufhed forth together, and in advancing one of them ftunned him with 
a blow of his battle-axe. They then fell upon him in a body, ind he was juft 
going to fink under their blows, when David Gam, this valiant Welfhman, and 
two more of the fame country, came to his aid; which foon turned the atten- 
tion of the French from the king: but being at laft overpowered themfelves, 
they fell at his fect, after killing (it is recorded) fourieen of the enemy; for 
which the king, after recovering his fenfes, knighted them all three in the field 
of battle, though dying of their wounds! Sir David Gam was alfo the perfon 
Shakefpeare deferibes in the character of Captain Flueclin” * 
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‘ Dywed ei bod hitan y Lan 
¢ A ndd y glo ar ei Phenn.’ 

“ However, Sir David was fortunate 
enough to efcapé Owen’s meditated 
*engeance, by retiring into England, 
where he continued in great confidence 
about the court of Henry V.” P. 192. 





DOWNING, THE SEAT OF MR. 
PENNANT, 


“* DOWNING, in the parith of 
Whiteford, near Holywell, beautifully 
fituatgd among woods, but principally 
known to the world as the feat of the 
Yate Thomas Pennant, Efg. to whofe 
indefatigable refearches the natural hif- 
tory and topography of Great Britain 
is under many obligations. Downing 
is alfo the principal houfe in the town- 
fhip, and built about the year 1627; 
but the prefent name is evidently a 
corruption of Eden-Owain, or the 
townfhip in which it ftands. The 
houfe was founded by John Pennant, 
of Bychton, who, marrying a rich 
heirefs of this place, erected an elegant 
manfion, with ftone, brought from a 
dingle called Nant-y-bi, oppofite the 
modern edifice. The prefent ftru€ture 
is erected in the form of a Roman H;3 a 
mode of architecture common in Wales 
at that period, with this ancient and 
pious motto on the front: ‘Heb Dduav 
* heb ddim, a duw a digon,’ fignifying, 
Without God there is nothing: with 
God enough. The grounds are very 
extenfive, with walks along fine fwell- 
ing lands beneath the fhady depth of 
glens, or through the contracted meads 
which meander quite to the shore ; 
with delightful views towards the hills, 
and the ancient Pharos on Garreg. 
Over the channel of the Dee are the 
Hilbree Iles, on one of which are fome 
remains of a cell of Benedictines; but 
the fea view is ftill more animated, 
with the fight of numerous fiects en- 
tering and failing out of the port of 
Liverpool. Below the houfe are the 
ruins of the Abbey of Malandina, 
which add confiderable beauty to the 
view. * 

“The houfe, much improved by 
Mr. Pennant at different times, confifts 
of a hall and library, with a large par- 
lour adjoining,’ and a fmoking-room 
moft antiquely furnifhed with ancient 
carvings, and the horns‘of all the Eu- 


- 
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ropean beafts of chafe. Above ftairs ig 
an elegant drawing-room and a teas 
room. 

“ The library, which, if minutely 
defcribed, would fill a handfome vo. 
lume of itfelf, contains a numerous and 
choice collection of books, chiefly of 
hiftory and natural hiftory, and many 
fearce editions of the claffics, witha 
great collection of MSS. being folely 
the labour and induftry of the “late 
Thomas Pennant, Efg. among which 
are his MS. volumes of ¢ The Outlines 
‘ of the Globe,’ in twenty-two volumes, 
folio, on which uncommon expenfe 
has been beftowed, in tranfcribing, ors 
naments, and illuminations. In the 
hall are fome very good pictures by 
Peter Paillou, an inimitable painter of 
animals and birds: the parlour is alfo 
filled with portraits and paintings, 
moftly reduced from originals by the 
ingenious Moles Griffith, an untaught 
genius of North Wales, who accom- 
panied Mr. Pennant in moft of his 
tours through England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

“ The eftate alfo abounds with coal- 
works, as do the environs with lead. 
mines, particularly one hill, on which 
is a cavern, fuppofed to be made by 
the Romans when they worked thefe 
and the neighbouring mines.” P. 235. 


A REMARKABLE EXHALATION AT 
HARLECH, 


“ THIS neighbourhood, in 1694, 
was annoyed by a very fingular phepo- 
menon, in appearance like a prodigious 
fire, or kindled exhalation, proceed 
ing from the fea, which fet fire to 
fixteen ricks of hay and two barns. In 
this deftructive manner it lafted about 
twelve days, ravaging the county about 
Harlech, and poifoning the grafs with 
its ftench. The flame, which was pe- 
culiarly deftru¢tive in the night, had a 
weak blue appearance, and eafily ex- 
tinguifhed, without injuring the pco- 
ple, who frequently ventured to It, 
and often in it, to fave theit effects; 
yet it was of that infectious nature, 
that it abfolutely killed the cattle which 
fed on the grafs; not only the timet 
lated con{picnous to the eyes, but for 
three years afterwards, it caufed a great 
mortality among ‘the cattle, horfes, 
and fheep. 

“ Mr. H. Llwyd _ attributes this 
ftrange phenomenon, unprecedented in 
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hiftory, to locufts, that arrived here 
about two months before, which, be- 
ing drowned in the fea, or dying of 
extreme cold on land, are fuppofed to 
have occafioned this infection. ‘This 
hypothelis is founded on the number 
ef locufts found dead near the fea- 
fhore, and is.a very rational argument 
jn favour of its origin. It is alfo added, 
that it appeared chiefly in ftormy 
nights, and fometimes in calm evenings, 
but any great noife, fuch as founding 
of horns, firing of guns, &c. did repel 
it, and often extinguifh the fame ; 
which means are faid to have faved 
many hay-ricks and corn from its bane- 
ful effects.” P. 253. 





PENMAEN-MAWR, 


“A MOST ftupendous mountain, 
about eight miles from Bangor, being 
one thoufand four hundred feet per- 
pendicular from its bafe, and to tra- 
vellers extremely dangerous. In 1772, 
a good turnpike road was attempted 
to be carried over the middle of the 
mountain, but from its fituation, clofe 
to a frightful precipice, it was found 
impracticable to render it permanent 
and fecure; therefore a ftone wal! was 
erected, to defend the traveller from 
the dangers of the horrid precipice be- 
low him, and the fea, which breaks 
jut before the wall clofe to the road. 
When proceeding up the fide of this 
ftupendous mountain, among nume- 
rous fragments of ftones, fallen or 
ftarting through the rugged furface, we 
are happily concealed from the per- 
pendicular declivity to the fea by a 
wall five feet high, erected on arches 
of ftone bedded in ftrong mortar, but 
with fuch little foundation, that a large 
portion of it is continually falling into 
the Irifh fea, or obftructing the road. A 
more horrific fituation it is impoffible 
to depict, or the imagination to con- 
ceive, for every moment threatens un- 
avoidable deftruction ! 

* On the fummit of this impregnable 
mountain ftands Braich y Ddinas, an 
ancient fortification, encompafled with 
a ftrong treble wall, and within each 
wall the foundation of at leait one 
hundred towers, all round, and of 
equal bignefs, being about fix yards in 
diameter within, in other places two 
yards thick, or fometimes only three. 
The caftle feems to have been impreg- 
nable, there being no way to affault it, 
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becaufe the hill is fo high, fteep, and 
rocky, and the walls fo uncommonly 
ftrong. The way or entrance to it 
afcends by many turnings, fe that one 
hundred men might defend themfelves 
againft a legion; yet there appears 
room for twenty thoufand men within 
its ruinous walls. At the fummit of 
the fock, within the innermoft wall, is 
a well, which affords plenty of water. 
even in the drieft fummer. Tradition 
makes this the ftrongeft retreat the 
Britons had in Snowdon: while the 
magnitude of the works fhows it tohave 
been a princely fortification, ftrength- 
ened by nature and art, and feated 
near the fea on one of the higheft 
mountains in Carnarvonhhire. 

“ Mr. Pennant, in his examination 
of this place, difcovered four very dif- 
tinct walls placed one above the other, 
one of which was fix feet high, and 
one and a half thick. In moft places 
the facing appeared perfect, but all of 
dry work. Between the walls, in all 
parts, were innumerable fmall build- 
ings, moftly circular, regularly faced 
within and without, but not difpofed 
in any certain order; though in fome 
places the walls were interfected with 
others equally ftrong, and very judi- 
cioully calculated to cover the paffage 
into Anglefea, being apparently im- 
pregnable to every thing but famine. 

“ Of this Braich y Ddinas, or the 
arm of the city, Governor Pownall, 
who examined it many years ago, has, 
contrary to the received opinion, con- 
jectured that it has been one of the 
Druids confecrated high places of wor- 
fhip, ard never intended for a place 
of defence; however, the opinions of 
Llwyd and Pennant, with what I have 
fecn myfelf, are to me fufficient evi- 
dences of its having been originally a 
Britith fort.” P. 287. 





LXXXVII. Lexicorraphia Neologica 
Callica. The Neological French 
Dictionary ; containing Words of 
new Creation, not to be found in 
any French and Englith Voeabu- 
lary hitherto publifhed ; including 
thofe added to the Language by 
the Revolution and the Republic, 
which, by a Decree of the National 
Convention, in 1795, now form 
the Supplement to the fiith Edition 
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of the French Academy's Dictio- 
nary, printed at Paris, in 1795; 
with the new Syflem of Weights, 
Meafures, and Coins. The Whole 
forming 2 Remembrancer of the 
French Revolution, as comprifing 
a fhort Hiftory of it, anda View 
of the Republic, with Anecdotes, 


&c. &c. By Waixrtam Duere’. 
8vo. pp. 311. 7s. 6d. Clement. 


\XTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


oo ‘HIS vocabulary contains nearly a 

thoufand words; not all, in- 
deed, of new creation, but fuch of 
them as are to be found in the diétio- 
naries hitherto publifhed ir this coun- 
try, will be found here with the new 
acceptations which they have lately 
received. This number of words might 
have been greatly enlarged, had not 
foie attention been paid to the rejec- 
tion of fuch as appeared with the cha- 
racter of neologifm, by which name the 
Frénch critics have ftigmatized the 
pruriency of many modern writers of 
their country in the matter of secu 
qords. It was, therefore, judged beit 
to admit into this vocabulary thofe 
only which had been made ufe of by 
good writers or eloquent fpeakers, to- 
gether with fuch as had already found 
a viace in the lateft dictionaries pub- 
lithed at Paris. A lift of the publica- 
tions made ufe of in forming this col- 
leGtion of new words will be found at 
the end, the citations not being always 
accomparied with the name of the 
authority in the body of the work.” 
&. xvii. y 





EXTRACTS. 


“ 4-B AS, interj. Down with him! 
down with it! A favourite expreffion 
with the French during the revolution, 
and much ufed by the mobs of Paris. 
It isa word of profcription, a fignal of 
political anathema, which marks in a 
ftriking manner the ficklenefs of the 
French character ; fince they have call- 
ed out d-bas! againtt all perfons at 
different times, the idol of the ev ening 
being the objet of their execration the 
next morning. (d-bas M. Veto! Doan 
with M. Veto!—4-sas'Vallien! Down 
with Tallien !—-4-has Petion! Dozgn 
mith Petion!—A-bas le Directoire! 
Down with the Directory !—4-das les 
3 
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rois! Down with kings !—A-bas le 
faints! Doan with the faints !—A-bas 
les impies! Down with the impious 
wretches !—/4-bas les athées! Down 
qwith the atheifts !—4-4as ies Sans-Cu. 
lottes! Down qwith the Sans-Culottes,” 
P.t. 

 Inflitut aércfatique, {. m. aeroftatie 
inftitution. This was Srft cftablifhed 
by the Committee of Public Safety 
at the palace of Meudon, and is cone 
ducted with great fecrecy. The com. 
pany of aeranauts confifts of fifty en. 
terprifing young men who are con. 
ftantly in practice. Balloons are by 
this inflitution prepared for the differs 
ent armiess and have their appropriate 
names; that employed at the battle of 
Fleurus on the 26th of June 1794 is 
called the Entreprenant. An acronaut 
and two officers of rank afcended in it 
twice, and by their fignals made with 
flags contributed to the fuccefs of the 
day (or rather fucceilive days), which 
was of the greateft confequence to the 
republican arms. When the labours 
of the aercflatic ixflitution hall have ate 
tained to a degree of general utility 
and perfection, the tranfactions, it has 
been faid, will be publified; at pre- 
fent the French public know but httle 
of what is doing. The greateft im- 
provement the inffitution has hitherto 
made, has been to add a kind of tele- 
graph falling below the gondola, and 
fufpcended from it, ,confifting of eight 
cylinders of black taffeta, which form 
the fignals by opening and fhutting, 
and appear like fo many paper lanterns. 
This fimple apparatus forms two hune 
dred and fixty-five chenges, and has 
been found fuflicient for the purpofes 
of correfpondence. ‘The principal en- 
gineer has had in contemplation the 
contruction of a telegraphic balloon 
which might be worked on terra firma 
by means of ftrings communicating 
with the cylinders before mentioned, 
at the height af twelve feet from the 
ground.” P. 8. 

“ Attaché, {. m. a fervant. Mod 
attaché is now generally ufed in France 
inftead of mon valet de chambre, moa 
laquais, mon gargon, &c. (Le midi 
ftre public de France fit fon entree 2 
Génes, précédé de deux attachés, por 
tant habit de citoyen et la cocarde na- 
tionale tricolore au chapeau, &c. The 
public minifter of France made his en- 
try into Genoa, preceded by two Jer- 
wants, dreffed in the habit of a citizen, 
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baving the three-coloured national 
cockade in his hat, &c.)’ P. 33. 

« Briffoiiner, Vv. a. to briffotine; to 
empty the pockets or purfe after the 
manner of Brifiot. Briffot was driven 
from Paris for fome tricks of youth, 
and fought an afylum in London, 
where he ‘gained a proficiency in an 
art which he was admirably quali- 
fied to diftinguifh himfelf by, whether 
in financial or literary matters. 

“ He began his brilliant career by 
the publication of a treatife on genteel 
frauds (fur Vhonncteté des voleries). 
He did not confine his do¢trine to bar- 
ren arguments @ priori, but inftructed 
the public by weighty proofs of unan- 
fwerable and lucrative experience. This 
obtained for him the honour of having 
his name applied to feats of fkill and 
addrefs in the like way, called after 
him (briffotiner) briffotining, with the 
further eulogium of having proved 
himfelf an adept in the art of knaver; 
(avoir bien mégité de la coquinerie.)” 
P. 37. / 

“ Carmagnole, {.f. a patriotic dance 
and fong fo called. It owes its rife to 
the violence which broke out among 
the people, occafioned by the late 
king’s right of veto, the maffacre of 
the Swifs, and the knights of the po- 
niard. It was called the carmagnole of 
the royalifts, that is to fay, a dance and 
Jong made to incenfe the royalifts. 

“ It is fince become a common 
phrafe in familiar fpeech. (On dit que 
nous danfons la carmagnole partout fur 
la méme air; pour dire, que les armes 
des carmagnols ont du fucces partont. 
—It is faid that we dance the carma- 
gnole every where to the fame tune; 
which implies that the carmaguols have 
every where the fame fuccefs.) 

“ Carmagnole was the name at firft 
given to the particular tune and dance 
before mentioned; afterwards to a 
particular kind of coat, and to the 
foldiers who wore it, or who fung the 
fong ; laftly, the reports made in the 
National Convention by the framers of 
them. 

“ The word carmagnole is probably 
borrowed from the name of a town fo 
called in Piedmont, from whence came 
anumber of diminutive fellows who 
ferved in the capacity of lacqueys in 
Paris, and, as is ufual, were called 
after the name of the place from 
whence they came. 
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“ This fong is remarkable becaufe it 
has given the name of carmagnol to the 
republican part of the French nation,” 
P. 40. 

“ Difetteux, eufe, adj. famithed; 
ftarving ; .\having a fearcity of food. 
This adjective, which has been marked 
in the dictionaries heretofore as obfo- 
lete or feldom ufed, has been but too 
much employed during the late dearth 
of four fucceffive years. (Une année 
difettenfe, a year of famine.) 

“ Jt is remarkable that though the 
fubftantive difette is ufed to imply a 
famine, the adje@ive difetteux, formed 
fram it, has been always ufed as an 
expreffion of ridicule, and to mean a 
poor needy devil; or, in a compat 
fionate fenfe, for a difireffed perfon. 
Fureti¢re has faid: The academicians, 
fo far from rendcring the French lan- 
guage rich and copious, have farved 
and impoverifbed it (Pont rendu difet- 
teufe).”? P.gt. 

“ S’Embrancher, v. recip. to intere 
weave; to entwine itfelf, This verb 
was formerly ufed only in an active 
fenfe, but is now become a reciprocal 
verb. (Cette queftion s’embranche aves 
une foule d’autres: this queftion és 
terweaves itfelf with a number of 
others.) A metaphor taken from the 
interweaving, or entwining of the 
branches of trees, whether by art or 
nature. This verb is new.” P. 103- 


LXXXVIII. The Hiffery and Anti- 
quities of the Parift of St. David, 
South Woles, from the Foundation 
of the Monaftery in 470, by St. 
Patrick, to the prefent Time: the 
moft ancient Documents collected 
from the Bodleian Library. To 
which is annexed, a correét Lift of 
the Archbifhops, Bifhops, &c. who 
have filled that See. By Grorce 
W. Mansy, Efg. Svo. pp. 206. 
1os.6d. £. Harding, Pal] Mall. 
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§02 Manby's Hiftory and Antiquities of St. David's. 


Bifhop's Palace. 

Entrance to King John’s Hail. 

Tower Gate. 

Thive Piates of Antiquities (outlines), 
hie lantigmne 
EXTRACTS. 
OFFERINGS AT THE SHRINE OF 
ST, DAVID. 

“IN the year 1085, King William 
entered Wales, and marched after the 
manner of pilgrimage as far as St. Da- 
vid’s, where he offered and paid his 
devotion to the fhrine of that celebra- 
ted Saint. In 1171 King Henry II. 
came and paid the fame homage; he 
was afterwards entertained by the 
Bifhop. November 26th, 1284, King 
Henry I. and his Queen Eleanor, came 
here for the fame purpofe, where pil- 
grims of all defcriptions vifited, and 
made their offerings. To this recep- 
tacle the offerings made at the other 
chapels were brought and depofited 5 
where, they fay, it was divided every 
Saturday among the canons and priefts: 
and tradition fays, that fo great was 
the offering-money, that it ufed to be 
divided by difhfulls; the quantity not 
allowing them leifure to count it. That 
the devotion of this church was very 
great in'the Popith times is certain; 
and how meritorious they accounted 
it, appears by this old verfe: 

* Roma femel quantum, bis dat Mene- 
via tantum.’ 

*It was efteemed as meritorious to 
vifit St. David’s twice, as to vifit 
Rome once.’ 

Which has been anfwered thus: 


* Mercedem fimilem reddit uterque 
locus.’ 
‘It is as meritorious to vifit one, as 
the other.’ 
Tradition repeats another phrafe, 
‘Every one muft go once to Saint 
David’s, dead or alive” P. 27. 





ST. PATRICK. 

WITHIN a thort diftance of the 
laft (St. Juftinian’s), is Capel Patrick, 
Saint Patrick’s chapel, full weft of 
Saint David’s, placed as near his own 
country, Ireland, as poffible ; itis now 
wholly decayed. Saint Patrick is re- 
puted to have been born here, in an 
old fgusare tower, which has lately 
been taken down, and no memorial is 
left of its former exiftence. 


© It is a finguiar faét, that, in the 
parifh of St. David’s, there never wag 
{een a inake, viper, or any fpecies of 
thefe reptiles; and that immediately 
beyond its boundaries, they are found; 
the lower clafs endeavours to account 
for it, by Saint David’s being the birth. 
place of Saint Patrick, the tutelar 
faint of Ireland; in which country, it 
is well known, no fuch reptiles exift. 

“ This famed and illufious per. 
fonage, Saint Patrick, is faid to have 
been the fon of Calphuin, a Britith 
prieft of noble and good family, by 
his wife Concha, fifter to Saint Martin 
of Tours. He is reprefented to have 
been of an ingenuous and benign dif. 
pofition: having received the early 
part of his education at home, he tra- 
velled into Gaul, and ftudied a confi. 
derable time under the celebrated Saint 
Germains, Bifhop of Arles; whence 
he went to Rome, where, by the great- 
nefs of his learning, and fanétity of 
his manners, he gained the efteem and 
friendfhip of Ceeleftine, then bithop of 
that city. On his return from the con- 
tinent, he was taken by pirates, and 
carried into Ireland ; where he remains 
ed fome years, being advifed to employ 
his great talents in attempting to in- 
ftruct thofe people in the knowledge 
of the Chriftian religion: and having 
beheld with compaflion their want of 
that information, he cheerfully under- 
took the arduous tafk of their infirne- 
tion and converfion, in which work he 
employed the remaining years of his 
life ; and his pious and learned labours 
were crowned with the moft aftonith- 
ing fuccefs, for which he was enrolled 
in their catalogue of faints. In the 
early part of his life he founded the 
cathedral church there, and another 
afterwards at Saint David’s. He died 
in Ireland, Anno Salutis 491, in the 
122d year of his age; and lies buried 
at Down, in that kingdom, together 
with Saint Bridgett and Columba, as 
appears by thefe lines: 


¢ Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur 
in uno; 

‘ Brigitta, Patricius, atque Columba 
pius’.” P. 57. 





RAMSAY ISLAND—MIGRATING SEA 
BIRDS. 
«¢ THIS ifland is now in the form of 


a triangle, about two miles long, and 
one 
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one in its extreme breadth in the cen- 
tre: there formerly was a wall run 
acrofs it; but its traces, and for what 
purpofe, are not known. Anciently it 
was called Ptolemeus Lymen; and on 
it were two chapels, but now no vel- 
tige of them is to be feen: one was 
dedicated ‘to Saint David; and the 
other, named Ynis Devanog, dedica- 
ted to a faint of that name; who with 
Faganus, was fent by Bifhop Eluthe- 
rius to preach the word of life to the 
Britons, in the year 16 after the af- 
cenfion of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
The laft-ementioned chapel, with great 

art of the ifland, has been {wallowed 
up by the fea, as far as the rocky ex- 
crefcences to the weftward of it. The 
ifland, it is faid, was formerly inhabited 
by faints; and that no lefs than 20,900 
have been buried there: it keeps many 
cattle, fheep, and rabbits ; but the lat- 
ter are nearly extirpated by the rats, 
that periodically fwim acrofs the found 
during the fummer, Great part of the 
foil is fertile, and yields good grain: 
but this hoft of vermin convert it to 
their own ufe, denying the benefit of 
the cultivation to its occupiers. 

“ To this ifland, and the rocks ad- 
joining, yearly refort fuch an immenfe 
number of migrating fea-birds, of feye- 
ral forts, as none but thofe who have 
been eye-witnefles thercot can be pre- 
yailed upon to believe, the cliffs being 
nearly covered by them: they chielly 
confit of the elyug, the razor-bill, 
which is the merc of Cornwall; the 
puffin, which is the arétic duck of 
Clufius; and a variety of gulls. Here 
they all come to depofit their eggs, 
and rear their young, in places fo high 
and rugged, as to make it almoft in- 
acceflible to the foot of plunder or 
hand of violence: their vifits and re- 
turns are very precipitate; for, after 
the breeding feafon, they depart in the 
night: in the previous evening the 
rocks are covered, and the next morn- 
ing nota bird is to be feen: in like 
manner, on their return in the evening, 
not a bird will be feen, and the next 
morning the rocks will be full of them. 
They alfo vifit commonly for a week 
about Chrifilmas, and then finally take 
their departure until the following 
breeding-teafon. ‘The elyug and razor- 
bill lay but one egg each, on the bare 
rock ; never leaving it until it is hatch- 
ed, and their offspting able to follow 
them, either from inftinétive fundnefs, 
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or for fear of the gulls, their greateft 
enemies. The pufiin much refembles 
the parrot, with an arched red beak: 
they breed in holes vacated by the rab- 
bits. The vaft number of eggs laid 
on thefe rocks are, when in feafon, the 
principal fubfifence of the poorer fort 
of inhabitants about Saint David's: the 
eggs are about the fize of a duck’s, 
beautifully {potted and variegated with 
many colours; all vary much, and 
they fay there are not two alike.” 
P. 63. 

“ North-weft of this ifland are fix 
rocks, fuppofed to have been formerly 
part of the fame; they are called the 
Bifhop and Clerks, well known and 
dreaded by all feamen who paf3 St, 
George’s Channel, They are thus 
fpoken of by an author, about the 
time of the Spanifh invafion in 31588: 
‘They are ftout fturdy fellows, and 
¢ will not budge.a foot; are able to re- 
‘fit the King of Spain’s great navy, 
‘and put her Majefiy to no charge at 
* all.’ One of them, mot to the fuuth- 
ward, is called Carreg Efcvob, or the 
Bifhop’s Rock; the fecond, Carreg-yr- 
Roffan; the third, Gwen Carreg, or 
White Rock; the fourth, Deveck ; the 
fifth, Carreg Hawloe; the fixth, Emf- 
car. Thefe rocks are watchfully looked 
after by all paffing this fea, as this 
bifhop and his clerks preach fuch 
deadly doctrine to their winter audi- 
ence.” P. 66. 





LXXXIX. A View of a Courfe of Lec- 
tures, to be commenced the firft Mon- 
day after Chri?mas 1801, on the 
Stare of Society at the Opening of 
the nineteenta Centirys Containing 
Inquiries into the Conftitutions, 
Laws, and Manners, of the prin 
cipal States of Lurope. By Henry 
Repsaead Yorke, of the Inner 
Temple, Student at Law. 8vo. 
pp. 40. 38. Clement. 

EXTRACT. 

“ BEFORE i enter into a minute and 
circumftantial examination of the 
relative power, fundamental laws, and 
domeftic policy of the principal fates 
of Europe, I fhall prefent to my au- 
cience a genera! outline of the progrefs 
of fociety and government, from the 
earlict 
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earlieft ages to the period which falls 
more immediately under our confider- 
ation. In this mode only, can govern- 
ment and manners be ftudied to advan- 
tage. Such a recapitulation will often 
be found to explain the caufes of many 
exifting inftitutions. In iliu®rating the 
progrefs of jurifprudence, we fhall have 
frequent occafions of admiring and 
obferving how legiflation refined, and 
kept pace with the improvement of 
the intellectual powers and the moral 
advancement of nations. To delineate 
in this manner the fpirit of nations, we 
muft recur to authentic documents, 
credible and impartial hiftorians; and 
to determine their relative happinefs, 
we muft compare the accounts of their 
moral ftate, delivered by different wri- 
ters, living in diiferent ages, yet re- 
prefenting mankind under fimilar fitua- 
tions. Thus Homer and Offian may 
be adduced to illuftrate the primitive 
hiftories of the Bible, and Charlevoix 
and Lafitau to corroborate the defcrip- 
tions of Homer and Offian. In this 
light, the beautiful art of poetry, which 
falls principally within the province of 
imagination, may be rendered fubfer- 
vient to the mveftigations of reafon. 
By the aid of this comparative hiftory, 
we may collate materials from Hindu 
laws to elucidate the inflitutions which 
the human mind has invented in fimi- 
lar ftages of fociety. The fuccefs of 
our difcoverics on this head, muft de- 
pend on the care with which we fele&t 
and arrange our materials. Modern 
compilations afford but little afliftance, 
and the voluminous chronicles of na- 
tions, record frequently nothing but 
mfipid genealogies and unprofitable 
fables. 

“ Unfortunately, this expofition of 
the order of focial life and civil policy, 
carmot be circumftantially extracted 
from the general relations of hiftory. 
Inquiries of this fort are feldom at- 
tended to by hiftorians. They prefer 
what is brilliant to what is ufeful, and 
dwell with raptures on the condué of 
generals, the valour of armics, and the 
confegquences of victory and defeat. 
And while they deferbe and embellifh 
the politics of princes and the fortunes 
of nations, the fplendid qualities of 
eminent men, and the luftre of heroic 





actions, they neglect all difquifitions 
into laws and manners, as unworthy 
of remark, or incapable of ornament, 
Artiquaries have difplayed much cri. 
tical and laborious imveftigation, but 
the fpirit of cuttoms and of laws has 
alfo efcaped their penetration. They 
often throw together their materialg 
without arrangement, they are oftey 
unable to reafon from them, aid, for. 
getting that the human mind advances 
progreflively, they aicribe to rude ages 
the ideas and fentiments of their ow 
times. ‘Thele are all inipediments in 
the way of political examination, and 
they have befides the fatal tendency of 
obliterating for a time our fenfe of 
moral duty and the true interefts of 
nations, Neither are thefe defcriptions 
the moft entertaining portions of hif- 
torical narration, Scenes of carnage, 
though dreffed in the pomp of words, 
may dazzle the eyes for a while, but 
they cannot ultimately fix the atten 
tion of mankind. Dcth not the inge. 
nious fcholar, who has enlarged and 
enlightened the faculties of the human 
mind; the inventive artift, who has 
increafed the comforts 4nd conveni- 
ences of human life; the adventurous 
merchant or mariner, wlio has difco. 
vered-unknown countries, and opened 
new fources of trade and wealth; des 
ferve a plece in the annals of his coute 
try, and in the grateful remembrance 
of pofterity, equally with the good 
prince, the wife politician, or the vice 
toricus general? Can we form jut 
ideas of the characters and circwme 
ftances of our anceftors, by viewing 
them only in the flames of civil and 
religious difeord, or in the fields of 
blood and faughter; without ever at- 
tending to their conduct and condition, 
in the more permanent and peaceful 
fceves of focial life? Have we no cue 
riofity to know at what time, by what 
degrees, and by whofe means, mankind 
have been enriched with the treafures 
of learning, political wifdom, arts and 
commerce? It is impoffible. Such 
curiofity is natural, laudable, and ufey 
ful; and it is hoped, that this attempt 
to gratify it, will be received by the 
public with fome degree of favour *. 
“ Had the generality of hiftorians 
attended to thefe important confideras 


* © See Dr. Henry’s General Preface to his Hiftory of England. This in- 
defatigable and excellent hiftorian is a marked exception to the preceding 
obfervation.”” 
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tions, the labours of moral inquiry 
would have been abridged, light would 
have been diffufed over the moft in- 
terefting portions of human {fcience, 
and { fhould have been enabled to trace 
the progrefs. of fociety from the uncul- 
tivated fore’: to the polifhed capital, 
withthe utmoft exactitude, and without 
being once compelled to hazard a con- 
jecture. But as thefe things have not 
bee performed, the fubject is expofed 
to difcuffion and to difference of opi- 
nion; it will therefore be my duty to 
inveltigate it in fuch a manner as to 
convince the minds of my hearers, 
that Jaws, government, and manners, 
have not only a neceffary connexion 
with hiftory, but with each other. This 
fact has been wnanfwerably demonftra- 
ted by Dr. Gilbert Stuart in his maf- 
terly ‘ View of Society in Europe,’ a 
work that muf immortalize his repu- 
tation as one of the moft acute and 
philofophical inquirers into the dark 
annals of unlettered ages. Laws and 
manners, fays he, are commonly un- 
derftood to be nothing more than col- 
lections of ordinances, and matters of 
fat; and government is too often a 
foundation for mere f{peculation and 
metaphyfical refinements. Yet law is 
only a fcience, when obferved in its 
fpirit and hiftory ; government cannot 
be compr. hended but by attending to 
the minute fteps of its rife and pro- 
greffion; and the fyftems of manners 
which characterize man in all the pe- 
nods of fociety which pafs from rude- 
nefs to civility, cannot be difplayed 
without the difcrimination of thefe dif- 
ferent fituations. It is in the records 
of hiftory, in the feene of real life, 
nct in the conceits and the abftractions 
of fancy and philofophy, that human 
Nature is to be ftudied. But, while it 
1s in the hiftorical manner that laws, 
cuftoms, and government, are to be 
inquired into, it is obvious, that their 
dependance and connexion are clofe 
and intimate. They all tend to the 
fame point, and to the illuttration of 
one another. It is from the confidera- 
tion of them all, and in their union, 
that we are to explain the complicated 
forms of civil fociety, and the wifdom 
and accident which mingle in human 
affairs.” P17, 
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moft celebrated Authors, in Profe 
and Verte; with a Tranflation into 
Englifh: being a Companion to 
Sir William Jones’s Perfian Gram- 
mar. ‘To whica is prefixed, an 

‘fay on the Language and Litera~ 
ture of Perfia’ By S. Rousseau, 
Teacher of the Perfian t.anguage. 


4to. pp. 222. 18s. Sewell, Mur- 
"4 of Jrohl, 
ray aud Highley. 

—— a 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACEs 


“ |N the firft part is given an Effay 
on the Language and Literature 
of Perfia, exhibiting a conciie hiftory 
thereof, from the earlieft accounts to 
the prefent time; interfperfed with 
anecdotes of the moft celebra‘ed Per- 
fian authors, and the unbounded mu- 
nificence of the Eaftern fovereigns to 
the literati, who were invited to refide 
at their courts; where they were care- 
fully watched, left, in the hour of dif- 
content, they fhould make their efcape 
to the capital of fome other monarch. 

“ The fecond part contains a large 
felection of entertaining and ufeful 
pieces, from different authors, which 
are given in Perfian and Englith, fo 
literal, that any perfon who has ae 
quired the rudiments of the language, 
may, with very little trouble, turn 
them out of Perfian into Englifh. 

“ The defcrinticn of the Garden of 
Irim (from the Ortental Collections, 
Voi. iii. p. 32, to which work thevedi- 
tor is greatly indebted for feveral ex- 
tracts in the following pages), exhibits 
an account of that imaginary terref- 
trial paradife, which is fo frequently 
alluded to by the Afiatic poets. This 
piece, notwithftanding it be a defcrip- 
tion of a fabulous garden, cannot fail 
to be acceptable, fince it fhows the 
fuperftition of the Eaftern nations, 
multitudes of the people implicitly 
believing that fuch a garden once 
exifted. 

“ The Geographical Extraéts, which 
follow the above, point out the dif- 
tances from one place to another, by 
which the young Orientalift will be 
enabled to travel, as it were, from one 
town to another at a great diftance, 
with as much facility, as if he had a 
book of roads placed before him, which 
will be rendered the more pleafing, 
fince it is laid down by an Oriental 
writer of celebrity. The original work 
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whence they are taken, is entitled, 
* Nozhat al Coloub,’ which is divided 
into three parts; the firft treating of 
aftronomy, the fecond of anatomy, and 
the third of geography. M. D’Herbe- 
lot quotes this MS. and ftyles the au- 
thor ‘ Le Geographe Perfan;’ and 
M. de Sacy, in illuftrating his excel- 
lent ‘ Memoires fur diverles Antiquités 
de la Perfe,’ made ufe of it.’ ?. vii. 
“ The Fables given at the ciofe of 
the prefent volume, are extracted from 
the Bahariftaun, or Manfion of Spritig, 
an admired work by the celebrated 
Jaumee. They were originally pub- 
lithed in 1778, in the Anthologia Per- 
fica, at Vienna, with a Latin verfion 
by Jenifch. To our account of Jau- 
mee, we may add, that he was the fon 
of Mevlana Mohamined of I{fpahaun, 
and was born A.H. 817. He was re- 
markably polite, of a very gentle dil- 
pofition, and endued with fuch exten- 
five learning, that it was fuppofed 
there was not, throughout the empire 
of Perfia, fo complete a mafter of the 
language as himfelf. He was fkilled 
in the nobleft fciences, and extremely 
ardent in the purfuit of letters. Hav- 
ing embraced the religious order of 
Mooloo, he applied himfelf folely to 
literature, and made fo great a pro- 
grefs therein, that he feems to be al- 
lowed to have been the moft elegant 
of all the modern Perfian poets ; which 
is the reafon that the fame of his wif- 
dom and learning has pervaded nearly 
evéry Eaftern nation, where a tafte for 
literature and the fine arts has been cul- 
tivated. Even princes, who have been 
themfelves men of erudition and ex- 
alted talents, have laviflied upon him 
the moft unbounded praifes and the 
higheft honours. He was very intimate 
with the Sultaun Aboo Said, who ne- 
ver difmiffed him without fome diftin- 
uifhing mark of his favour and appro- 
a, and eyen went himfelf fre- 
quently to yifit the poet, being capti- 
vated by his manners and his learning. 
This prince’ continued the friend of 
Jaumee fo long as he lived: after his 
death.opr poet enjoyed the fame fa- 
vours from his fuccefior Sultaun Hofein 
Mirza, who was highly delighted with 
his elegance of manners according to 
Jenuch, and his pleafing mode of con- 
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verfation. He diced at the advanced 
age of eighty-one, A. H. 898, having 
fpent, we may fay, the whole of his 
life in the cultivation of letters.”” P. xx, 
EXTRACTS. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE 
THE LANGUAGE 
OF PERSIA. 


“ AT the time 


ESSAY ON 
AND LITSRATURE 


when the Koraun 
was firit pi in Arabia, a mere 
chant who had lately returned froma 
loug journey, brought with him fome 
Perfian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who were ex. 
tremely delighted with them, and ufed 
to fay openly, that the ftories of grif. 
fons and giants were more amufing to 
them than the moral leflons of Mo- 
hammed. Part of a chapter in the 
Koraun was immediately written, to 
ftop the progrets of thefe opinions; 
the merchant was feverely reprimand. 
ed; his tales were treated 2s pernicious 
fables, hateful to God and his pros 
phet; and Omar, from the fame mo- 
tive of policy, determined to deftroy 
all the foreign books which fhould fall 
into his hands. Thus the idle loqua- 
city of an Arabian traveller, by fetting 
his legends in competition with the 
precepts of a powerful lawgiver, was 
the caufe of that enthufiafm in the 
Mohammedans, which induced them 
to burn the famous library of Alex- 
andria *, and the records of the Per- 
fian empire. 

“ It was a long time before the na- 
tive Perfians could recover from the 
fhock of this violent revolution ; and 
their language feems to have been very 
little cultivated under the Khalifs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the li 
terature of the Arabians: but, when 
the power of the Abbafides began to 
decline, and anumber of independent 
princes arofe in the different provinces 
of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly poetcy, revived in Perfia; 
and there was hardly a prince or g0- 
vernor of a city, who had not feveral 
poets and men of letters in his train. 
The Perfian tongue was confequently 
reftored in the tenth century; but it 
was very different from the Den or 
Pehlevi of the ancients; it was mixed 
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*« The number of MSS. fuppofed to have been burnt at this place ex- 
ceeded 500,;000+ They were ciftributed as fuel to the keepers of 4000 public 
baths.” 
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“with the words of the Koraun, and 


with expreffions from the Arabian 
poets, whom the Perfians confidered 
as their matters, and affected to imitate 
in their poetical meafures, and the turn 
of their verfes.” P. 6. 

“ Towards the clofe of the eleventh 
century arofe three royal patrons of 
Perfian literature, who were remark- 
able not only for their abilities and li- 
berality, but for the fingular and unin- 
terrupted harmony wiich diftinguith- 
ed their correfpondence.’ Thefe were 
Malek-fhah Jilaleddin, King of Perfia ; 
Keder ben Ibrahim, Sultaun of the 
Gheznevides ; and Keder Khaun *, the 
Khaukaun or King of Turqueftaun 
beyond the Jihon. The Khaukaun 
fupported, with moft magnificent ap- 
pointments, a literary academy in his 
palace, confifting of a hundred men of 
the higheft reputation in the Eaft. The 
prince would frequently prefide at their 
exercifes of genius; on which occa- 
fions, four large bafins filled with gold 
asd filver were placed by the fide of 
his throne, which he liberally diftri- 
buted to thofe who principally ex- 
celled +. 

“ At the opening of the twelfth 
century lived Anvauree, a native of 
Abiurd, in Khoravfaun, whofe adven- 
tures deferve to be related, as they 
will likewife fhow in what high efteem 
the polite arts were held in Afia, at 
the time when learning firft began to 
dawnin Europe. Anvauree, when he 
Was very young, was fitting at the 
gate of his college, when a man richly 
dreffed rode by him on a fine Arabian 
horfe, with a numerous train of at- 
tendants; upon his afking who it was, 
he was told that it was a poet belong- 
ing to the court. When Anvauree re- 
feted on the honour conferred on 
poetry, for which art he had a very 
early bent, he applied himfelf to it 
more ardently than ever, and, having 
finifhed a poem, prefented it to the 
Sultaun. This was a prince of the 
Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjaz, a 
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great admirer of the fine arts: he ap- 
proved the work of Anvauree, whom 
he invited to his palace, and raifed him 
even to the firft honours of the ftate. 
He found many other poets at court, 
among whom were Sulmaun, Zuleer, 
and Rufheedee, all men of wit and 
genius, but each eminent ina different 
way; the firft, for the delicacy of his 
lyric verfes; the fecond, for the moral 
tendency of his poems; and the third, 
for the chaftity of his compofitions ; a 
virtue which his predeceffors and con- 
temporaries were too apt to neglect. 
In the fame century flourifhed Nezau- 
mee, another poet of eminence and 
virtue.” P. 22. 

“ A vaft deal of fiction is obfervable 
in the writings of every nation, parti- 
cularly in thofe which relate ta the 
hiftory of former times; and it is 
equally zpplicable to the Eaftern wri- 
ters as to thofe of the Weftern world, 
The fables of the Pagan priefts of the 
Weftern countries are now generally 
looked upon with contempt, and thofe 
of the Eaftern nations deferve no bet- 
ter treatment; and we muft remark, 
that the priefts of that perfuafion found 
it their intereft to invent ftories relative 
to facts which never took place, and 
to propagate error, for the fole pur- 
pofe of increafing their own import- 
ance, well knowing, that, without 
fome fuch auxiliary, the eyes of the 
multitude would foon be opened, and 
their trade and dependance fhortly be 
annihilated: yet the traditions of thefe 
men are not to he wholly difregarded. 
What are the relations of the ancient 
Egyptians? What are the early annals 
of Babylonia, of Greece, of Rome ? 
Are they not meretraditions? Exclue 
five then of fuch Perfian authors as 
have efcaped the fury of Mohammedan 
bigots, or of Arabian profcription, 
and other records, of which our ims 
perfet knowledge of their language, 
and flender intercourfe with their couns 
try, has hitherto deprived us of any 
pofitive intelligence, one ground of 





* © This prince’s court was uncommonly fplendid; even when he appeared 
abroad he was preceded by feven hundred horfemen with filver battle-axes, and 
followed by an equal number bearing maces of gold.” 

t “ Amak, called alfo Abou’l’najib al Bokhari, who was the chief of the 
poets, had, exclufive of a great penfion, a vaft number of male and female 


laves, with thirty horfes of ftate richly caparifone:t, 
tion, which attended him wherever he went. 
Orientale, P- 305, 812, 983, aud the Negariftaun,’ 
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prefumptive information, i.e. by means 
of tradition, ought not to be entirely 
. difregarded; and the fame degree of 
candour we ufe towards the tales of 
the Weftern writers ought certainly to 
be extended to thofe of the Eaft. In 
all countries where any difficulty, from 
whatever caufe, has been found in the 
regiftering public events, tradition has 
ever been obferved to flourifh with fu- 
perior ftrength; and, through the me- 
dium of marvellous embe'llifhment, 
prefents us often with the great out- 
lines of the achievements of former 
times. Where the written memorials 
of a people are fev, and where fewer 
fill can read them, he who rehearfes 
a rude poem, or a romantic tale, is 
Jooked up to with refpeét. The pre- 
valence of tradition, in the darker 
ages of Europe, is unqueftioned. The 
bards, the {calds, and the minftrels, 
were carefled by the rudeft warriors in 
thofe times of barbariim and ignorance. 
Their older compofitions are generally 
confidered as the real actions of an- 
cient chieftains: fiction prevailed not 
fo much till later ages: it was the off- 
{pring of refinement; and refinement 
led the way to the downfall of oral re- 
cord. For, when learning became more 
diffufed ; when feudal lords confidered 
it as no cifgrace to fign their names; 
when written language became difie- 
minated through various orders, and 
many could read the hiftory of thofe 
deeds which formerly had been .con- 
fined to the knowledge of a particular 
order of men; their tongs wanted no- 
velty, they were no longer fought 
after, their profeffion fell into con- 
tempt, and at length was gradually ex- 
tinguifhed.” P. 48. 

“ Should, however, the Arabic and 
Perfian languages ever become, like 
the Greek and Latin, objects of gene- 
ral education (and we are rejoiced to 
find they are much more ftudied than 
they were a few years ago), and learned 
men, freed from the fetters of preju- 
dite, be once brought to fuppofe, that 
Grecian and Roman information may 
fometimes be aflifted or corrected by a 
judicious ftudy of Eaftern authors, 
many difcoveries muft evidently be ex- 
pected, which may furnith a variety of 
clues to the dark labyrinths of ancient 
mythology, hiftory, and manners. And 
now we are Speaking of the light that 
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may be thrown on feveral parts of the 
Holy Writings, it may be neceffary to 
obferve, that there are many nares in 
Efther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which 
are undoubtedly of Perfian origins and 
others which are probably fo, though 
under Chaldaic or Hebrew difguife; ag 
Efther from efter or fitaurau, a flar; 
mebmaun, a flranger or gueft ; meefbach, 
a vine-branch; melzaur, a vineyard; 
vafbtee, a beautiful or excellent woman, 
Many other examples might be given, 
but thefe may be fufficient to convince 
any reafonable perfon of the veracity 
of our deductions. 

“ There is yet another circumftance 
which might, if properly attended to, 
throw great light on the hiftory of re. 
mote antiquity ; we mean the valuable 
rémains of ‘ thofe fculptured figures, 
‘ and myfterious infcriptions, that ftill 
‘ decorate the walls of the royal apart- 
‘ments, where the victorious Alexan- 
‘der celebrated kis triumph over the 
‘fallen Darius (Darab), and in which 
‘the lovely Thais, by the fide of the 
* Grecian hero, 

Sat like a blooming Eaftern bride,” 


* and, but too fuccefsfully, urged him 
* to deftroy, in one fatal hour of amo- 
*rous intoxication, the metropolis of 
* the Perfian empire, and of the world, 
‘ with one of the nobleft productions 
‘of human labour and ingenuity, the 
‘magnificent palace of the fons of 
¢ Cyrus.’ 

“ Among the curious figures on the 
monument of Ruftam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perfepolis, are thofe which 
are fuppofed to have been intended a8 
effigies of that celebrated warrior and 
his favourite miftrefs; but the lower 
parts are concealed amid devouring 
heaps of rubbifh, which perhaps hio- 
der us from viewing fome valuable in. 
fcriptions relative to that hero of an- 
tiquity. And among the antiquities 
found at Babylon and Perfepolis, the 
mot curious,according to the Chevalier 
Clergeau de la Barree, were feveral 
volumes of parchment, covered with 
characters hitherto undeciphered, and 
an emerald of two inches long, con- 
taining the figure of Alexander, en- 
graven with fuch exquifite art as to be 
only difcernible when placed in a par- 
ticular point of view between the eye 
and the light: a wonderful ar 
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this-of the extenfive powers of the an- 
cient Afiatic artifts*. 

“ Jt isnot an improbable conjeCture, 
that many of the fculptured marbles 
of Perfepolis are the faithful depofi- 
tories of fome very valuable and im- 
portant matters. Their infcriptions 
may contain records of illuftrious ac- 
tions, the memory of which has long 
been loft; political regifters of the 
mightieft empire in the univerfe; or 
religious myfteries, infcribed in cha- 
yacters, perhaps but little known, or 
not fufficiently inveftigated: neverthe- 
lefs, we cannot help indulging the fond 
jdea, that if our travellers were to pay 
a due attention to the exact copying of 
the infcriptions about that ancient city, 
and to confult the moft intelligent in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood rela, 
tive to their form and conftruétion, 
and likewife their connexion, fomething’ 
‘confiderable might be done towards 
deciphering thofe remains of antiquity, 
which hitherto appear to have baffled 
the refearches of modern inveitiga- 
tors.” P.52 
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and Mathematics ; proper for agree- 
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Tranflated from the French of 
M. L. Desprav, formerly Pro- 
feffor of Mathematics and Philofo- 
phy at Paris: with feveral Correc- 
tions and Additions, particularly 
a large Table of the Chances or 
Odds at Play. The Whole re- 
commended as an vfeful Book for 
Schools, by Dr. Hutton, Profef- 
for of Mathematics at Woolwich. 
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EXTRACTS. 


OF ECHOES; HOW PRODUCED$ AC- 
COUNT OF THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE ECHOES, AND OF SOME PHE- 
NOMENA RESPECTING THEM. 


“ ECHOES are well known; but 
howevercommon this phenomenon may 
be, it muft be allowed that the manner 
in which it is produced, is involved in 
confiderable obfcurity; and that the 
explanation given of it docs not fuffi- 
ciently account for all the circum. 
ftances attending it. 

‘¢ All philofophers almoft have afcrib- 
ed the formation of echoes to a reflece 
tion of found, fimilar to that expe. 
rienced by light, when it falls on a po» 
lifhed body; but, as D’Alembert ob- 
ferves, this explanation is falfe; if it 
were not, a polifhed furface would be 
neceflary for the production of an 
echo; but it is well known that this 
isnot the cafe. Echocs, indeed, are 
frequently heard oppofite to old walls, 
which are far from being polifhed; 
near fhapelefs maffes of rock, and in 
the neighbourhood of forefts, and even 
of clouds. This reflection of found, 
therefore, is not of the fame nature as 
that of light. 

* It is evident, however, that the 
formation of an echo can be afcribed 
only to the repercuflion of found; for 
echoes are never heard, but when found 
is intercepted and mace to rcbound by 
one or more obftacies. 

“ Sonnd, as already faid, is prox 
pagated in every direction by the 
vibration of the particles of the 
air; but if any column of aig refts 
againft fome obftacle that prevents 
the direct movement of the elaftie 
globules, which ferve as the vehicle o€ 
found, it muft rcbound in a contrary 
direction, and ftriking the ear, if tt 








* « See Oufeley’s Perf. Mifc. Introd. p. xvii. and chap. v. p. 97, 114, &e. 
and alfo an engraved delineation of the figures of Rufam and his mifrefs ia 


Le Bruyn’s Travels.” 


meets 


meets with one in the line of repercuf- 
fion, convey to it a repetition of the 
fame found, provided the original found 
does not aflect that organ at the fame 
inftant. 

“ But we are taught by experienc 
that the ear does not diftingnifh the 
fucceffion of two founds, unlefs there 
be between them the interval of at leat 
one twelfth of a fecond; for during 
the moft rapid moverhent of inftru- 
mental mufic, each meafure of which 
cannot be eftimated at lefs than a fe- 
cond, twelve notes are the utmoft that 
can be comprehended in a mexfure, to 
render the fucceflion of the founds dif- 
tinguifhable; confequently the obftacle, 
which reflects the found, muft be at 
fuch a diftance, that the reverberated 
found fhall not fucceed the direc 
found, till after one twelfth of a fe- 
cond; and as found moves at the rate 
of about 1142 fect in a fecond, and 
confequent!y about ninety-five feet in 
the twelfth of a fecond, it thence fel- 
lows that, to render the reverberated 
found diftinguifhable from the dire¢ct 
found, the obftacle muft be at the dif- 
tance of no more than about forty- 
eight feet. 

“ There are fingle and compound 
echoes. In the former, only one re- 
petition of the found is heard; in the 
Jatter, there are two, threc, four, five, 
&c. repetitions. We are even told of 
echoes that can repeat the fame word 
forty or fifty times. 

* Single echoes are thofe where there 
is only one obftacle; but double, tri- 
ple, or quadruple echoes, give us rea- 
fon to fuppofe feveral obfiacles difpofed 
in fuch a manner, that the different 
reflected founds ftrike the ear at times 
fenfibly different. 

** There are fome echoes that repeat 
feveral words in fucceflion; but this is 
not aftoniihing, and muft always be 
the cafe when a perfon js at fuch a dif- 

ance from the echo, that there is fuf- 
ficient time to pronounce fevera! words 
before the repetition of the firft has 
reached the ear. 

sé There are certain echoes which 
have been much celebrated on account 
of their fingularity, or of the number 
of times that they repeat the fame 
word. Miffon, in his defcription of 
Italy, fpeaks of an echo, in the vine- 
yard of Simonetta, which repeated the 
fame word forty times. 
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“© At Woodftock, in Oxfordthire, 
there is an echo which repeats the fame 
found fifty times. 

“ The defcription of an echo ftill 
more fingular, near Rofneath, fome 
miles diftant from Glafgow, may be 
found in the Philofophical Tranfac. 
tions for the year 1698. If a perfon, 
placed at the proper ‘diftance, plays 
eight or ten notes of an air with a 
trumpet, the echo faithfully repeats 
them, but a third lower; after a short 
filence, another repetition is heard, in 
a tone ftill lower; and another fhort 
filence is followed by a third repetition, 
in a tone a third lower. 

“ A fimilar phenomenon obferved in 
fome places is, that if a perfon ftands 
in a certain pofition, and pronounces 
a few words with a low voice, they 
are heard only by another perfon ftand- 
ing in another determinate place: this 
arifes from the elliptic form of arches, 
which have the property of collecting 
in one of their foci the rays that pro- 
ceed diverging from the other. 

“ The following phenomenon de- 
pends on the fame theory. 

“ To conftrud two figures, to be placed 
at the two ends of a ball, one of which 

JSrall repeat to the ear of a perfon what 

has been whifpered into the ear of the 

other figure, without being heard by 
any other perfon in the hall. 

“ Provide two heads or bufts, made 
of pafteboard, refting on pedeftals, 
and place them in a hall at fuch a dif- 
tance from each other as you may think 
proper. Then convey a tube of tine 
plate, an inch in diameter, from the 
ear of one of the figures, through the 
pedeftal on which it refts, and below 
the flooring, till it reach the mouth 
of the other figure, pafling through its 
pedeftal in the fame manner as that of 
the former: this tube mutt be a little 
wicer at each of its extremities, fome- 
what in the form of a funnel. 

“ When it is neceffary to bend this 
tube, care muft be taken to cover the 
interior angles with a piece :of tine 
plate inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, that the voice may be diredtly 
refleéted from one part of the tube to 
the other, and that the found may be 
conveyed diftintly to the ear, 

“ ‘This conftruction will produce the 
following effet: If a perfon whifpers 
into the ear of one of thefe figures, 
the words he pronounces wilt be dif: 
tindilye 

















tin¢tly heard by a. fecond perfon who 
applies his ear to the mouth of the 
other figure. 

“ The fecret of the magic mirror, 
as it is called, depends on the fame 
theory. ‘The conftruction of this mir- 
ror is as follows: 

“ Fix, in a vertical pofition, a con- 
cave mirror, two feet in diameter, and 
of fuch a degree of curvature, that the 
focus of the rays which fall upon it, 
in a parallel direction, may be at the 
diftance of twelve or fifteen inches 
from the reflecting furface. At this 
diftance place a {mall figure, but in 
fuch a manner; that its head may be 
exactly in the focus. 

“ ‘This mirror muft be placed at the 
diftance of eight or ten feet from a 
wall oppofite to it, and parallel to its 
furface: the wall muft have in it 
aperture, equal to the furface of the 
mirror, concealed by a very fine cur- 
tain, that the found may eatily pafs 
through it. Provide alfo a fecond mir- 
ror of the fame form, with a fimilar 
figure, and place it behind the wall at 
the diftance of two or three feet from 
it, and oppofite to the former, with 
the figure in its focus. It may be rea- 
dily conceived, that when a perfon only 
whifpers into the ear of the fmall 
figure behind the wall, a perfon ftand- 
ing near that placed in the focus of the 
oppofite mirror, will hear very dif- 
tinétly the words whifpered into the 
ear of the former. In this manner, 
the perfon who afks a queftion, ftand- 
ing near the firft figure, hears the an- 
fwer which is whifpered into the car 
of the other behind the wall. 

* In order to conceal entirely the 
apparatus, which produces this eifect, 
and to render it much more extraor- 
dinary, the pretended concave magic 
mirror may be covered with a piece of 
gauze, which will not prevent the 
tranfmiffion of the founds from the one 
focus to the other. 

“ The Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, for the year 1692, 
fpeak of a very remarkable echo in the 
court of a gentleman’s feat, called Le 
Genetay, in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen. It is attended with this fingu- 
lar phenomenon, that a perfon who 
fings or {peaks in a low tone does not 
hear the repetition of the echo, but 
only his own voice; while, on the 
other hand, thofe who liften hear only 
the repetition of the echo, but with 
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furprifing variations; for the echo feems 
fometimes to approach and fometimes 
to recede, and at length ceafes when 
the perfon who {peaks removes to fome 
diftance in a certain direction. Somes 
times only one voice is. heard, fome- 
times feveral, and fometimes one is 
heard on the right and another on the 
left. An explanation of all thefe phe- 
nomena, deduced from the femicircu- 
lar form of the court, may. be feen in 
the above collection.” P, 191. 





OF A NEW INSTRUMENT CALLED 
THE HARMONICAgg 


“ THIS inftrument was invented in 
America by Dr. Franklin, who gave a 
defcription of it to Father Beccaria, 
which the latter publifhed in his work 
printed in 1773. 

“ Jt is well known that when the 
finger, a little moiftened, is rubbed 
againft the edge of a drinking-glafs, a 
{weet found is produced; and that the 
tone varies according to the form, fize, 
and thicknefs of the glafs. ‘The tone 
may be raifed or lowered alfo by put- 
ting into the glafs a greater or lefs 
quantity of water. Dr. Franklin fays, 
that an Irifhman, named Puckeridge, 
firt conceived the idea, about twenty 
years before, of conftruéting an inftru- 
ment with teveral glaffes of this kind, 
adjufted to the various tones, and fixed 
to a ftand in fuch a manner, that dif- 
ferent airs could be played upon them. 
Mr. Puckeridge havin afterwards been 
burnt in his houfe, along with this in- 
ftrument, Mr. Delaval conftructed ano. 
ther of the fame kind, with glaffes 
better chofen, which he applied to the 
like purpofe. About fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, an Engliih lady at Paris, 
performed, it is faid, exceedingly well 
on this inftrument, which however did 
not long continue in vogue: at prefent 
it is confined to cabinets among other 
mufical curiofities. 

“ A juggler, fome years ago, to 
fhow his dexterity, placed ou a table 
eight glafles of the fame fize, which 
had all the fame tone, and boafted that 
he could tune them in an inftant by 
pouring water into them, fo as to 
play an air with the utmoft precifion. 
* Thoie who tune violins or organs,’ 
faid he, ‘ are not fo dexterous as I; 
‘ fince they often labour for a quarter 
‘of an hour, and try the fame pipe 
‘or ftring twenty times, before they 
* cap 
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*can bring it to the proper tone.’ 
While he pronounced thefe words he 
poured water into the eight glailes; 
then ftriking them one after the other 
with a fmail rod, he immediately 
fhowed that they emitted, with great 
exactnefs, the tones of the gamut, wt, 
re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, ut; and as he 
then amufed the {petators by playing 
an air, which he accompanied with his 
voice, they overlooked the artifice he 
had employed in tuning his inftrument 
fo fpeedily. 

** Each of the glafles had a fmall 
hole at the proper height, fo that when 
filled to fhe brim the water ran out till 
there remained no more than the quan- 
tity requifite to give the glafs the ne- 


eeffary tone. By thefe means, the in- 


ftrument tuned itfelf in a moment; 
and the mufician had no occafion to 
pour in, or pour out water, at dif- 
ferent times, to render the tone graver 
or more acute.” P/. 228. 





ON WHAT iS CALLED A FALSE 
VOICE. 

* A FINE voice is certainly prefer- 
able to every inftrument whatever. 
Unfortunately, many perfons have only 
a falfe voice; but, in general, this 
does not arife from any defeét in the 
organs of the voice, which are almoft 


want of delicacy or tenfion, in conte- 
quence of which, as they reccive un- 
equal impreffions, we neceffarily hear 
falfe founds, and the voice, which en- 
deavours to imitate them, becomes it- 
felf falfe. On this fubject Dr. Vander- 
monde made a very fimple experiment, 
which he relates in his Effay on im- 
proving the human Mind, and which 
may be repeated on children who pro- 
nounce with a falfe voice, in order 
that a remedy may be applied at that 
tender age when the organs are ftill 
fuiceptible of modification. 

“* The experiment, as he defcribes 
it, is as follows: ¢ J made choice,’ fays 





aac 
he, * of a clear day, and having fixed 
* ona fpacious zpartment, I took up 
“my fiation in a place judged mof 
“convenient for my experiments. I 
‘then fopped one of the ears of the 
* child who was to be the fubject of 


‘them, and made her recede from me, 
€ till fhe no longer heard the found of 
‘ a repeating watch which I held in my 
Shand, or at leaft until the found of 
*the bell produced a very weak im- 
¢ preffion on her organs of hearing. I 
*then defired her to remain in that 
‘place, and immediately going up to 
‘her unftopped her ear, and ftopped 
‘the other, taking care to caule her 
‘to fhut her mouth, left the found 
‘fhould be communicated to the ear 
‘through the euftachian tube. | then 
‘returned to my ftation, and making 
‘my watch again ftrike, the child was 
* quite furprifed-to find that fhe heard 
‘tolerably well; upon which I made 
‘a fign to her to recede again till the 
“could fearcely hear the found.’ It 
refults from this experiment, that in 
the ears of perfons who have a falfe 
voice, there is an inequality of ftrength; 
and the means of remedying this defect 
in children, is-to afcertain by a fimilar 
méde, which ear is the weakeft. ‘When 
* this has been difcovered, nothing bet- 
* ter can be done, in my opinion,’ fays 
Dr, Vandermonde, ‘ than to ftop up 
‘ the other as much as pollible, and to 
‘take advantage of that valuable op- 
¢ portunity of frequently exercifing the 
‘weak ear, but in fuch a manner as 
‘ not to fatigue it. ‘The one thus made 
‘to labour alone will be frengthened, 
¢ while the other will always retain the 
‘fame force. The child’s ear fhould 
‘from time to time be unftopped, in 
‘ order to make it fing, and to difcover 
‘ whether both ears have the fame dee 
‘ gree of fenfibility” This natural de 
feét may be then corrected, and any 
perfon may be made to acquire a true 
voice, provided the means pointed 
out by Dr. Vandermonde be carly em- 
ployed. ee 

“ Perfons who have a falfe voice, in 
confequence of fome inequality in the 
cars, may be compared to thofe who 
fquints that is to fay, who, in order to 
fee an object diftinétly, do not tum 
equally towards it the axis of both 
eyes, becaufe they, have not the iame 
vifual powers. It is probable that the 
former, if they had early accuftomed 
themfelves to make ufe of ot one 
ear, would hear diflinétly di terent 
founds which they would have imita- 
ted, and would not have contraged a 
falfe voice.” P. 230s 
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EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“TO fhow how the powers of the in- 
fant mind may be called into action, and 
its energies unfolded, is the object of 
this work.. Every fyftem of education 
hitherto offered to the public attention, 
feems to tend more towards ftoring 
the memory with a multiplicity of ob- 
jects, than giving firength and vigour 
to the operations of thought, 

* In all ages men have purfued 
knowledge to the detriment of wifdom. 
Among the learned of the preceding 
centurics, the greateft part of a man’s 
life was ipent in ftoring up a copious 
fund of materials from the depths of 
antiquity; and in making the moft ab- 
ftrufe refearches into myfterious fub- 
jects, which ferved for no purpofe but 
gratifying the vain curiofity of the in- 
quirer. By fuch men, therefore, no- 
thing valuable in common life has been 
either ftudied or practifed. 

“The prefent age can boaft of nei- 
ther wifdom nor learning. We have 
not application to gain the one, nor 
fleadinefs to acquire the other. We 
fkim the furface of information, and, 
by learning a little of every thing, we 
fave ourfelves the trouble ‘of learning 
enough of any thing. It would be 
fortunate for us if this fuperficiality 
was a$ innocent as it is contemptible. 
But the two lines in Pope are well 
exemplified by the effects which a 
flight knowledge of things has on our 
minds: ' 


* A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
f Drink deep, or tafte notpof the Pierian 
fpring,’ aint . 


¥Qt. V.=No. Ly, 
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“ Tt is the unavoidable confequence of 
general information, to excite in the 
mind of a perfon, an undue opinion 
of his own powers, and to give him.an 
affumption in judging of men and 
things. All that he thinks, fays, or 
does, muft be certainly right; and 
nothing paffes without the ftamp of 
truth or falfehood from his affertion. 
This fpirit of conceit, united with a 
love of liberty, has led men into great 
extravagancies of fentiment an.) con- 
duct, which have difturbed the peace 
of fociety, and introduced turbulence 
and reftleffnefs. ‘ 

“ Thefe remarks apply with addi- 
tional force to the youth of the prefent 
age. The principal objec of infiruc- 
tion is to fit them for general conver- 
fation and amufement. No folid ac- 
complifhments are conceived efiential 
for a young perfon to fill the ftation al- 
lotted him. He is not taught to reafon, 
but to talk; not to think, but to act. 
He knows a litile of every thing, and 
enough of nothing. He learns Latin 
by tranflations; he becomes acquainted 
with French, which requires no ftudy3 
he reads abridgments in hiftory, and 
hears the politics of the day. Thus 
armed at all points, the man of four- 
teen leaves fchool and enters life, He 
converfes with people twice his age on 
fubjects he does not underftand. He 
is a freethinker on religion and politics, 
becauie it is fafhionable to reject old 
opinions. He ufes fine words which 
he has either heard ufed by others, or 
has collected in the courf: of his read- 
ing novels. He is very polite, as far as 
concerns the making a bow or picking 
up a lady’s fan; but he poffeffes no one 
ingredient of politenefs which flows 
from a good heart. And to make him 
a perfeét man, he muft ape fentiment 
without having its gilence. Such is 
the fpirit of the age, and edncation has 
caught the infection. No blame what- 
ever can attach to the individuals en- 
gaged in the tafk of teaching. It is not 
the tafte of men in general to turn re- 
formers, even if they fee reformation 
neceflary, The rifk is great, the tuccets 
doubtful, and the advantage proble- 
matical. It is fufficient for them to 
deliver youth into the hands of their 
parents what they themfelves are, and 
with their fons to be. 

“¢ We need not, however, wonder at 
all the rafhnefs, excefs, conceit, incone 
fiftency, intemperance, and the long 

3 U catalogug 
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catalogue of follies and vices which 
generally attend young people upon 
leaving fchool. _We fheuld rather 
wonder, if, ignorant of the depravity to 
which youth is prone, that fuch a 
crocked and narrow [yftem did not offer 
incitements to the unruly paflions, by 
increafing the means of gratification,” 
Put. 

A RR 

EXTRACT. 

READING NOVELS. 

“1AM forry that I am chliged to 
rank novels in the clafs of fictitious 
writings; but, according to their ge- 
neral ftamp, they cannot with propriety 
be placed any higher. They ought to 
be the moft proper books to put into 
the hands of youth, but now they are 
among the moft improper. 

“ Much has been faid in praife and 
difpraife of thefe writings. By one 
¢clafs of perfons they are read with 
avidity, and approved of with modera- 
tion; whilft, by others, they are never 
perufed but to condemn them with 
harfhnefs. The young will admire and 
the old cenfure, according to the ftate 
of the paffions peculiar to each age. 
Indifcriminate judgments are always 
the refult of paffion or prejudice. 

The attachment of moft people to 
the relation of adventures, and the 
progrefs of individuals through life, 
fprings from the fympathy of our na- 
ture. In young people thefe feelings 
will, of courfe, be more acute than in 
thofe whom fad experience of life’s 
calamities, and human vices, have ren- 
dered callous to the fofter fentiments 
of pity and compaffion. Hence may 
be traced the different feelings of the 
young and the old tgward novels. 
But the cooler reafoner on men and 
things will feel it neceffary to take a 
different view of this fubjeét, Novels 
are extremely defective, but they are 
not fo pernicious that afew alterations 
might not fit them for ufe, 

s All novels vive a falfe and delufive 
glare to the pictures that they draw of 
human life ;. which is a fort of fiction 
much more enfnaring than that of der- 
vifes and fairies, as it approathes fo 
near the reality, that readers in general 
are unable to deteé& the error. Human 
nature is painted in exaggerated co- 
lours. Every quality of body and mind 
is in extremes. Virtues and vices are 


always concentrated in individual ob- 
jects, though in human life they are 


always diffeminated and blended. The 
heroine is all beauty, modefty, conde. 
fcenfion, foftnefs, and judgment. ‘The 
hero hasa fine torm, a handfome face, 
a manly carriage, a noble mind, an 
exalted generofity, and extraordinary 
valour, Inthe inferior characters, ex, 
ceffive deformity of perfon is aflociated 
with exceflive deformity of mind. 

“ The fallacy of this picture may be 
proved by obfervation. Beauty, if by 
that word we underitand fymmetry of 
feature, frefhinefs of complexion, and 
clegance of form, is generally the moft 
remote from virtue, for jt is attended 
by the oppofite extreme, which it en. 
genders and cherifhes. In beautiful 
women, vanity, caprice, petulance, 
and hatightinefs, almoft univerfally re. 
fide; and in handforne men, the mo 
deteftable tvranny, united to the vices 
of drinking, debauchery, and brutal 
feverity. 

“ With the reverfe of this beauty, 
you will perceive modefty, benevow 
lence, prudence, and inward worth; 
which, to phyfiegnomifts, will be evi. 
dently pourtrayed in the countenance. 
The countenance is in a great meafare 
the index of the mind. ‘The looks, 
the walk, the every motion, wiil com. 
bine to mark the clraracter. If beauty, 
therefore, were made to confilt in ani- 
mation of countenance and fuavity of 
manners, it would be improper to fe 
parate the internal qualities from the 
external appearance. Not that I fup, 
pofe the human mind can ever entirely 
diveft itfelf of that predilection which 
the advantages of perfon produce ; nor 
would it anfwer any moral purpofe for 
it to arrive at this ftate of indifference; 
but the inftant a beutiful form fupplies 
the want of real excellence, or the re» 
verfe precludes intrinfic merit from the 
homage and refpect due to it, the pals 
fion becomes injurious. 

“ With this view I object to the re- 
prefentations in novels, which ave cal- 
culated to fan the flame already too 
violent in the minds of youth toward 
perfonal attractions, ‘The paflion is 
always turbulent and capricious ; It )s 
an enemy to repofe, and unhinges the 
mind for any folid reflection or ufeful 
exertions. This perturbation 1s nota 
little increafed by the lively intereft 
which young people take in the wel- 
fare of the two beings who are drawn 
thus perfect in mind and body. The 
object of the writer is, to direct your 
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tttenticn toward the two principal 
perfonages, whofe firft acquaintance, 
inftantaneous attachment, confequent 
difficulties, vows of fidelity and unal- 
terable affection, fears, doubts, hopes, 
ultimate union and certain blifs, are 
to excite the alternate feelings of love, 
admiration, fear, anxiety, hope, and 
joy, in your mind. Such pictures of 
the fancy require no mafterly hand to 
roufe thefe feelings in young people, 
who are habituated to indulge fuch de- 
jufive dreams. Every paltry tale of a 
jover and his miitrefs will revive thofe 
Yenfations which afford them fo much 
pleafuree We need aot, therefore, 
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wonder to fee the incalculable number 
of thefe productions which are perpe- 
tually making their appearance, and 
the unéafy hankering of youth to per- 
ufe them. 

* As the ufe of the judgment muft 
be entitely fopplanted by the influence 
of the paffions in thefe cafes, they are 
thus far highly injurious, and fhould 
be kept out of the hands of youth a 
much as pofible. It is evident, that 
in fuch a ftate of mind they can derive 
no moral improvement from them, if 
any were to be found; and they may 
find fuel for their own future mifery.”” 
P. 33% 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ARTS AND SCJIENCES™*ART 
MILITARY. 

A PRACTICAL Introduction to 

Spierics and nautical Aftronomy : 
being au Attempt to fimplify thofe 
ufeful Sciences. By P. Kerry, 
Matter of finfbury Square Academy. 
Second Edition, augmented. 8vo. 
83. Fobnfom 

New Inftruétions for playing in all its 
Varieties the Game of Billiards with 
Rafe and Propriety. To which is 
prefixed, an hitorical Account of the 
Game. By an AMAtrEUR. 18mo. 
i Hurft. 

A Treatife on Ackermann’s fuperfine 
Water Colours, with Digefions how 
to prepare and uie them, including 
fuccinét Hints on Drawing and Paint- 
ing. 8vo. xs. Ackermann, Hvr/. 
new, concife, and correé&i Operation 
of clearing the apparent Diftance of 
the Moon from a Star or the Sun: 
of the Effedis of Refraction and Pa- 
rallax, fully exemplified, illuftrated, 
and demonftrated. By H.Cnarke. 
ato. 23. Hurjt. 

4 Treatife on Fluxions. By Corin 
-Macrauain, A.M. late Profeffor 
of Mathematics in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The Second Edition. To 
Which is prefixed, an Account of his 
Life. The Whole revifed and cares 
fully correéted by an Eminent 
MATHEMATICIAN. 2 Vols. &VO. 


wu, a. Baynes. 


Animadverfions on Dr. Dickfon’s 
Tranilation of Reflections on the 
Theory of the infinitefina!l Calculus, 
from the Fren¢h of Carnot, Ex-Di- 
rector ef the French Republic, Mi- 
nifter of War, &c. By Henry 
CLARKE, Lecturer in natural and 
experimental Philofophy. 8vo. 6s. 
Hurft. 

The Duty of Officers commanding 
Detachments in the Field. With 

» Copper-plates. By Joun Ornmssy 
VanpeELEuR, Lieutenant-colonet of 
the 8th, or King’s Royal Inifh Light 
Dragoons. 12mo. 5s. Egerton. 

The Cabinet Maker and Upholfterer’s 
Drawing Book. By T. SHERATON, 
Cabinet Maker. Second Edition. 
In one !orge Volume gto. Tluftrated 
with 120 elegant Copper-plates. In 
49 Numbers. 2. 125. 

An Effay, intended to eftablihh a Stan- 
dard for an univerfal Sytem of Short 
Hand Writing, upon fuch fimple 
and approved Principles as have 
never before been offered to the 
Public; whereby a Perfon, in a few 
Days, may inftruct himfelf to write 
Short Hand correat!y, and by a little 
Praétice cannot fail taking down any 
Difcourfe delivered in Public. By 
SAMUEL T'AYLOR, many Years Pro- 
feflor and Teacher of the Science 
at Oxford, and the Univerfities of 
Scotland and Iteland. Third Edi- 
tion. To which is now, firt, added, 
a new Plate of al! the Terminations, 
at one View. With 12 Plates, 8vo, 
63s. Baynes. 
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BIOGRAPRY, 


Feceritric Biography; or, Sketches of 


remarkable Characters, ancient and 
modern. The Whole alphabetically 
arranged, and forming a pleafing Dee 
lineation of the Singularity, Whim, 
Folly, Caprice, &c. of the human 
Mind. Ornamented with Portraits of 
the maft fingular Chara¢ters noticed 
inthe Work. t12amo. 48. Vernor 
and Heod. * 





DICTIONARY. 


Lexicographia Neologita Gallica. The 


Neological French Dictionary; con- 
taining Words of new Creation, not 
to be found in any French and Eng- 
jifh Vocabulary hitherto publifhed ; 
including thofe added to the Lan- 
guage by the Revolution and the 
Republic, which, by a Decree of 
the National Convention, in 17955 
row form the Supplement to the 
firth Edition of the French Aca- 
demy’s DiGiorary, printed at Paris 
in 1798; with the new Syftem of 
Veights, Meafures, and Coins. The 
Whole forming a Remembrancer of 
the French Revolution, as comprif- 
ing a fhort Hiftory of it, and a View 
of the Repub.ic, with Anecdotes, 
&e. &c. By Wittiam Dupre’. 
8vo. 75. 6d. (See p. 499.) Cle- 


ment. 





EDUCATION. 


Moral Tales: deficned to amufe the 


Fancy, and improve the Hearts of 
the rifing Generation. By the Rev. 
EpmunD Butcirer. To which is 
added, by a Lapy, the Unhappy 
Family; or, the dreadful Effects of 
Vice: a Tale. a2gto. as. Vernor 
and Hood. 


Locke on Education, A new Edition; 


with his Portrait. 18mo. 3s—— 
Baynes. 





HISTORY—ANTIQUITIES— 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of the 


Parifh of St. David, South Wales, 
from the Foundation of the Mona- 
ftery, in 470, by St. Patrick, to the 
prefent Time: the moft ancient 
Documents colleéted from the Bod- 
ician Library. ‘fo which is annexed, 
a correct Lift of the Archbifhops, 
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Bifhops, &¢. who havé filled that 
See. By Georce W. Mansy, Efq. 
Embellifhed with Plates in Aqua« 
tina, from Drawings by the Author. 
8vo. ros. 6d. (See p. sor.) B, 
Harding, Pall Mall. 


The Sports and Paftimes of the People 


of England: including the rural and 
domeftic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Pageants. Preceffions, 
and pompous Spectacles, from the 
earlieft Period to the prefent Time. 
Illuftrated by Engravings, fele&ed 
from ancient Paintings; in which 
are reprefented. moft of the popular 
Diverfions. By Joseru Sreurt. 
Royal gto. 31.35. Coloured sl. 5s, 
(See p. 418.) Whites 


Chronological Tablets, exhibiting every 


remarkable Occurrence from the 
Creation of the World; with cha- 
racteriftic Traits of each Event. 
Chiefly abridged from the French of 
the Abbot Lenciet pu Fresnoy: 
arranged alphabetically, and aug- 
mented from authentic Sources, to 
the prefent Time; particularly as 
regards Britifh Hiftory. Compre. 
hending brief Accounts of Inven- 
tions and Difcoveries in every De- 
partment of Science; and biogra- 
phical Sketches of three thoufand 
illuftrious or notable Perfons, With 
aFrontifpiece. 18mo. 33. Vernor 
and Hood, Badcock. 


A fhort and comprehenfive Syftem of 


claffical Geography; exhibiting, 1 
ADefcription of the feveral Empires, 
Kingdoms, and Provinces; their 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, and Moun- 
tains, memtioned in the Greek and 
Latin Claffics, Homer, Virgil, Xe- 
nophon, Cefar, Livy, Herodotus, 
&c. 2. An accurate Abridgment of 
the whele Afneid of Virgil, and 
Odyffey of Homer, in a geographical 
Defcription of the Voyages of neas 
and Ulyffes, with the Travels and 
Voyages of St. Paul. Adapted for 
the Ufe of Schools. Tluftrated with 
a new Set of Maps, corrected from 
the beft ancient Hiftorians and Geo- 
graphers. By the Rev. R. TURNER, 
L.L.D. late of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. Author of “« An Introduction 
to Geography,” &c. With a re 
commendatory Preface, by Joun 
Evans, M.A. &c. Iflington. amo 

Bound 3s. 6d. Hurft. 
Obfervations on fome Medals and 
Gems, bearing Infcriptions in the 
Pahlavi 























Pahlavi or ancient Perfick Character. 
By Sir Witt1aM OvsE LEY, Knight, 


¥.L.D. Doctor of Philofophy in 


the Univerfity of Roftock, &c. &c, 
With a Frontifpiece. gto. 5s. £. 
Harding, Pall Mall. 





MISCELLANIES, 


The Title Page reviewed. The cha- 


racteriftic Merits of the Chinefe 
Language, illuftrated by an Invefti- 
gation of its inguls ur Mechanitin and 
peculiar Properties ; containing ana- 
lytical Stricturées on Dr. Hager’s Ex- 
planation of the elementary Charac- 
ters of the Chinefe. By AnTon10 
Montvec, L. L. DD. cccafional 
Chinefe Tranfc.iber to his Majefty, 
and to the Honourable the Eaft India 
Company. Cadell and Davies. 

The Anfwer of A.Montvect, L.L.D. 
to the Conduétors of the Critical 
Review and Monthly M&gazine, con- 
cerning their Review of a Title Page 
and prefatory Letter, accompanying 
Propofals for a Treatife on the Chi- 
nefe Language. To be had gratis of 

— Meffrs. Cadell and Davies, Strand. 

Letters from Eliza to Yorick. Tranf- 
mitted from a Gentleman in Bom- 
bay, and now firft publifhed. Small 
8vo. 38. Ginger. 

Literary Mifcellanies, including a Dif- 
fertation on Anecdotes. By J. 
D’'IsraEtr. A new Edition, en- 
larged. xr2mo. 48. Murray and 
Highley. 

Filays, moral, economical, and politi- 
cal. By Francis Bacon, Baron of 
Verulam, Viicount of St. Alban’s, 
and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


land. ‘To which is prefixed, a. 


Sketch of the Life of the Author. 
Witha Portrait. ramo. 6s. 6d. or 
with Portrait i colours 7s. 6d.— 
Fores. 

On the Influence attributed to Philo- 
fophers, Free-mafons, and the Illu- 
minati, on the Revolution of France. 
By J.J. Mounter, Prefident of the 
National Affi ‘mbly. ‘Tranflated from 
the Manufcript, and corrected under 
the Inipection of the Author, by J. 
Warker, A.M. late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 53. 6d. 
Wallis. 

Who are the Swindlers? a tl By 
Mifs Ronertson (of Blackheath). 
Svo. 18. 6d. St. Ives printed; Row, 
dluntingdoa. 
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NOVELS. 


The Father and Daughter: a Tale, in 


Profe. By Mrs.Or1k. tamo. Se- 
cond Edition. With a Frontifpiece. 
4s. 6d. Longman and Rees. 


Agnes de Lilien: a Novel. From the 


German. 3 vols. 12mo. 128. Lane. 


Swedifh Myfteries; or the Hero of the 


Mines: a Tale. Tranflated from 2 
Swedifh Manufcript. By Jonanson 
KippersLaw, formerly Matter of 
the Englifh Grammar School at Up- 
fal. 3 vols. 12mo. 138. 6d. Lane, 


The Knight and Mafon; or, He who 


runs may read: a Novel. 4 vols. 
ramo. 168. Crofey and Letterman. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


New Obfervations concerning the Co- 


lours of thin tranfparent Bodies, 
fhowing thofe Phenomena to be In- 
flections of Light, and that the 
Newtonian Fits of eafy Tranfmiffion 
and Refieétion derived from them 
have no Exiftence, but fail equally 
in their Eftablithment and in their 
Application by Newton to account 
for the Colours of natural Bodies. 
8vo.. 28.6d. Cadelland Davies. 





PHYSIC—-SURGERY. 


Obfervations on the cancerous Breafts; 


confifting chiefly of original Corre- 
fpondence between the Author and 
Dr. Baillie, Mr. Cline, Dr. Babing- 
ton, Mr. Abernethy, and Dr, Stokes. 
With an introductory Letter to Dr. 
Pitcairn. By Josep ApAms, M.D. 


8vo. 38. 6d. Longman and Rees. 


An Account of a new Mode of Ope-~ 


ration for the Removal of the Opa- 
city in the Eye, called Cataract. 
With Plates. By Sir James EARLE, 
F.R.S. Surgeoy extraordinary to 
the King, and fhior Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 8vo. 3s. 


Fob mfo n. 


The medical and chirurgical Pharma. 


copeia, for the Ufe of Hofpitals and 
Difpenfaries. By RicHArp REECE, 
Chepftow. 8vo. 33. 6d. Wel and 
‘Hughes. 


A Treatife on febrile Difeafes, in- 


cluding intermitting, remitting, and 
continued Fevers, eruptive Fevers, 
Inflammations, H:emorrhages; and 
the Profluvia; in which an Attempt 
is made to prefent in one View, 
whatever, in the prefent State of 
Medicine, 
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Medicine, it is requifite for the Phy- 
fician to know refpecting the Symps 
toms, Caufes, and Cure of thofe 
Difeafes. By A. PHrites Witson, 
M.D. F.R.S. Edin. Vol. lil. 8vo. 
gs. (Vols. I. and II. gs. each.— 
Crofoy and Letterman, Cadell and 
Davies. 


Gottfried Chriftian Reich on Fever and 


its Treatment in general: publifhed 
by Command of the King of Pruffia, 
by the Higher College of Medicine 
and Health, of Berlin, 1800. ‘T'ranf- 
lated from the German, by CHARLES 
Hewry PARRY. 8v0. 3%. 6d.—~ 
Cadell and Davies. 





POETRYS 


‘The poctical Works of Joun Mitton: 


with the principal Notes of various 
Commentators. ‘To which are add- 
ed, Iluftrations, with fome Account 
of the Life of Milton. By the Rev, 
Henry Joun Topp, M.A. 6 vols. 
Svo. Portrait. 21.148. Large Paper 
ql. 16s. Yobxfon, Cadell and Davies. 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. Fourth 


Edition. gto. 43s. Wright. 


The Botanic Garden! a Poem, in two 


Parts. Part J. containing the Eco- 
nomy of Vegetation. Part IT. The 
Loves of the Plants. With philofo- 
phical Notes. With Plates. A new 
Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. x1. 16s. Fine 
Paper 21. 128. 6d. Yohnfon. 


The Free-School: a Poem. Second 


Edition. ‘To which is added, an 
Elegy onthe Death of Edmund Jens 
ney, Efq. of Bredfield; and of Philip 
Bowes Broke, Eiq. of Naéton; the 
former of whom died after a fevere 
finefs, on the aad of Auguft 18013 
and the Intter fuddenly, on the Day 
following. By the Rev. Joun Buack. 
8vo. 18. Ipfwich printed ; Rodinjons, 
London. 


Tales of Wonder. “Written by M. G. 


Lewis, Eig. M. P, Second Edition. 
8vo. 78. Bell. 


The Mechanic: a Poem. By Tuomas 


Moruey. 8vo. 15.6d. Sordan 





POLITICAL FCONOMY. 


Democracy the Caufe of the prefent 


Dearth and Sufferings of the Poor. 
By J.W. 8vo. 18.6. Wright. 


Remarks on Mr. Morgan’s Compara- 


tive View of the public Finances, 
from the Beginning to the Clofe of 
the late Adminiftration. 8vo. as. 6d. 
Bright. 
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A View of a Conrfe of Lectures, to ba 
commenced the firft Monday after 
Chrifimas 1801, on the State of $o- 
ciety at the Opening of the nine. 
tecath Century: containing Inquiries 
into the Conftitutions, Laws, and 
Manners, of the principal States in 
Europe. By Henry Repurap 
Yorke, of the Inner Temple, Stu- 
dent at Law, 8vo. 1s. (See P- $03.) 
Clement. 
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THEOLOGY. 


The Koran ; commonly called the Ale 
coran of Mohammed.  ‘Tranflated 
from the original Arabic. With ex. 
planatory Notes, taken from the mot 
approved Commentators. ‘To which 
is prefixed, a preliminary Difcourfe, 
By Grorce, Sanz, Gent. Anew 
Ecition. 2 vols. 8v0. 168. Jehnfong 
Gardner. 

The Power ef Religion on the Mind, 
in Retirement, Affation, and at the 
Approach of Death 5 exempiified in 
the Teftimonies and Experience of 
Perfons diftinguifhed by their Great- 
nefs, Learning, or Virtue. By Lixp- 
LEY Murray. r2mo. Bound 335.6d. 
York printed; Longman and Kees, 
London. 

A new Verfion of the Pfalms of David. 
By JoserH COTTLE. Small 8vo. 4s. 
Fine Paper ss. Longman and Rees. 

Addreffes to the Right Reverend the 
Archbifhops and Bifhops of England 
ard Jreland. By PHitiep Howarp, 
Efq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Faulder. 

Letters, addrefled to the Rev. John 
Graham, in Anfwer to his Defence 
of Scripture Doétrines, as under- 
ftood by the Church of England, 
and in Vindication of a Narrative of 
the Proceedings of a Society of 
Baptifts in York, in relinquifhing the 
popular Syftems of Religion, &c. 
By Davin Eaton. 8vo. 38. Fobnfons 

Paftoral Hints on the Importance of 
religious Education. With an Out- 
line of a familiar Plan of Inftruction: 
defigned for the Affiftance of Pami- 
lies. By Enwarp Burn, M. A. 
Svo. 6d. Rivingtons, 





TRAVELS—TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of Peterfburg. From the 
German of Henry Storca. With 
Plates. 8vo. 148 (See pe 465-}-% 
Longman and Rees. : 
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& Tour through Germany; ‘particu- 
larly along the Banks of the Rhine, 
Mayne, &c. and that Part of the 
Palatinate, Rhingaw, &c. wiually 
termed the Garden of Germany. 
‘To which is added, a concife Voca- 
bulary of familiar Phrafes, &c. in 
German and Engliih; for the Ute of 
Travellers. By the Rev. Dr. Ren- 
pER, Native of Germany. 2 vols, 
8vo. 168 (Seep. 470.) Longman 
and Rees. 

A general Account of all the Rivers of 
Note in Great Britain; with their 
feveral Courfes, their peculisr Cha- 
racters, the Countries through which 
they flow, and the entire Sea Coaft 
of our Ifland; concluding with a 
minute Defeription of the Thames, 
and its various auxiliary Streams, 
By Henry Sxkaine, Efg. LLL. B. of 
Warley, in Somerictfhire, Author 
of “Three fucceflive Tours in the 
North of England and Scotland, in 
1795,” &c. With Maps. 8yo. 
tos. 6d. (See p. 488.) Lhv/ly. 

The Cambrian Itinerary; or, Welth 
Tourift : containing an hiftorical and 
topographical Defeription of the 
Antiquities and Beauties of Wales. 
Wherein are minutely and {eparately 
deferibed, according to their geo- 
graphical and modern Divifions, all 
the different Counties, Towns, Vil- 
Jages, Hamlets, Mountains, Vales, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Rivers, 
Canals, mineral Waters, Foffils, An- 
tiquities, Caverns, Mines, Monafte- 
ries, Caftles, Camps, Cromlechs, 
Ciftvaens, Carniddau, &c. &c. Alfo 
the principal Houfes of Accommo- 
dation, or Inns, in the Country. 
Likewife a colloquial Vocabulary, in 
Englith and Welfh; and an Appen- 
dix, containing the Bardic or ancient 
Welth Alphabet, indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary for every Tourift. The 
Whole illuftrated by a new and cor- 
rect Map of the Principality, in- 
cluding the Roads, Rivers, and 
Mountains. By Tuomas Evans. 
(See p. 494.) 8vo. tos. 6d. Hurj. 

A Tour through the whole Ifland of 
Great Britain; divided into Jour- 
nies, interfperfed with ufeful Obfer- 
vations: particularly calculated for 
the Ufe of thofe who are defirous 
of travelling over England and Scot- 
Jand. By the Rev. C. Crutwett, 
Author of “ The Univerfal Gazet- 
teer.’”” With coloured Maps. 6 vols. 
$vo, 21,85, Robin/ons, 
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PRINTS AND MAPS. 

His Majefty reviewing the Volunteer 
Corps, aiffembled in Hyde Park jn 
Honour of the Birth-Day, June 4, 
1799- SMiRKE, jun. del. EARvow 
fc. aqnatinta. Size 36 by 26 in. 
11. r1s, 6d. Coloured 4]. 48. Boydell. 

The Battle of Copenhagen, Pocock 
del, Stapter ic. il. 6s. Proofs 
al. 2s. Coloured al. 12s. 6d, Acker- 
MANN. , 

The Milk Maid. Pearce p. Tur- 
NER fe. 15s. Coloured rl. 16s. 6d. 
Morgan. 

A Peatant Boy-—A Girl returning from 
Milking. WesTatt p, GAUGAIN 
fc. als. the Pair, 21. 2s. in Co- 
lours. Clay and Scriven. 

Portrait of Earl Si. Vincent, K. B. 
Firft Lord of the Admiralty, and one 
of his Majefty’s Mott Honourable 
Privy Council, &c. &e. Keenan 
p.- Barnarp fc. tos, 6d. plain. 
il,1s. coloured. Barnard. 

Portrait of Lord Keith, Dantovux p. 
Reynoips fc, mez. 1.18. Danloux. 

Portrait of Warren Haftings, Efg. 
Puiron p. Nurrer fe. ss. Cribb. 

Adoration. Sir W. Bercury p. Car, 
Warson fc. ss. In Colours ros.6d. 
Ackermann, 

Fox Hunting and Courfing. Four 
Plates. MorRLAND p. Betx fc. mez. 
31. 38. Bell. 

View of Hickman Houfe. 
del. and ic. 
Pickett. 

Smith’s New Englifh Atlas; or, com- 
plete Set of County Maps. Size x f. 
Sin. by 1 f.6. Nos. I. Ti. WT. 1V. 
containing the Counties of Hertford, 
Buckingham, Chefter, Mildlefex, 
Hereford, Monmouth, Eiiex, Lan- 
cafter, Weftmoreland, Nottingham, 
Bedford, and Oxford. Coloured, 
each Number, 6s. 6d, or ftained 8s. 
Smith, Strand; Clarke, New Bond 
Street. 

A Plan of the Grand Junétion Canal, 
with the Branch to Paddington. | 
Sheet. Coloured 2s. Smith, Strand. 


Pickett 
ros. 6d. in Colours..— 





IMPORTED AND SOLD BY DE BOFFRs 
GERARD STREET, AND CLARKE, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


The roth Livraifon of the Voyage Pit- 
torefque de la Syrie, de la Phénicie, 
de la Paleftine, et de la Baffe Egypte. 
Folio. 1]. 158. Proof Plates 21.128.6d. 

Hiftoire naturelle des Colibres et Oi- 
{eaux Mouches Par Aupiserr. 

Folia 
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520 French Books, &e. 


Folio. Coloured Plates, with gilt 
Letters, Livraifon 1 to 9, at rl.15s. 
each. 

The fame, gto, 
each. 

The xsth Livraifon Hiftoire naturelle 
des Oifeaux d’Afrique. Par Vait- 
LANT. Folio. Coloured and black 
Plates rl. 165. 

The fame. No. 1s. a 8s. 

The Rift and fecond Livraifon Hiftoire 
naturelle Wun Partie des Oifeaux 
nouveaux et rares de ]’Amerique et, 
des Indes. Par Vaittant, Folio. 
Coloured and black Plates, 1). 16s. 
each. 

The fame. gto. Coloured. 18s. each. 

Hiitoire des Chenes d’Amerique Sep- 
tentrionale. Par Michaux. Folio. 
Vellum. Plates. 4l. 4s. 

The fame. Common Paper. 2l. 2s. 

Hiftoire naturelle des Plantes Gratles 
Par Repoute’. Livra fon 1 to 12. 
Folio. Coloured Plates. xl. 16s. 
each. ' 

The fame. gto. r4s.each. 

The gth- Livraifon Defcription des 
Plantcs nouvelles et peu connas dn 
Jardin de celles. Par VENTENAT. 
Folic. With fine Prints. 41. 16s. 

The fame. 4t0. 155. 

‘The en and sth Livraifon Plans 
coupes et Elcvations des plus belies 
Maifons et He ytels conftruits a Paris 
et dans fes Environs, Folio, Plates. 

os, each Livraifon. 

Cabinet d’Hittoire naturelle de Seba. 
Vol. 1V. Large Folio. Coloured. 
(May be had {eparate from the three 
firft Vols.) 

Atlas Topographique des Environs de 
Paris. In 16 Sh cets | folio, with an 
8vo Book. 2]. 323. 6d. 

The 7th Livraifon Galeri Antique des 
Chefs-d? Csuvres d’ Archi AS » KCe 
Folio. 4s. 

DvuHAmMEL, Traité des Arbres et Ar- 
buftes. Avec les Figures peint. par 
Revovute’. La 3 Livraifon. Large 
Folio. Vellum. Coloured Plates, 
11. 16s. 

The fame. Small Paper. rl. rs. 

The farne. Common Paper. 128. 

Moniteur, ou Gazette Nationale, for 
the fix firft Months of 1801. Scts 
from the Beginning are to be had. 

Bailey’s Dictionary, Englifh and Ger- 
man. A new Edition, greatly im- 
proved, juft publifhed. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fine Paper, boards, 11. 43. 


9 Livraifons, 18s, 


ERRATUM, Page 413. 
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No. IV. of the td Year of the Biblio, 
theque Frangoife. By Cu.Poucens, 
rvol. 12mo. Publithed monthly. 
The Editors are Berthollet, Defma. 
rai, Labillardiere, LaiTus, E acroix, 
Tefficr Langlés, Laporte Dutheil, 
Leblond, Eman ae! Totongeon, Val. 
mont de Bomare, Mol¢, Valterque, 
Legovuyet, all Members ‘of the Na. 
tional Inflitute.—F orlia Durban, De. 
lainaile, Paul Uitry, Chardon Laro, 
chette, P h. Maron, Bo niflers, Segur, 
ainé, &c.—--Mefdanies, Beaufort 
@itouet Poul, Henriette Bourdic 
Viot, Louife St. Leon, Helen Marie 
Williams, Leyroing La Mailonguve, 
&e.&c. il. 118.60. per Year. 

Buffon, Hiftoire naturetic des Mine 
raux, par Patrin. gs vols. 18mo, 
With coloured Plates. Lhere are 
various Papers; this belongs tu 
new 1émo. Edition of ui on, by 
Caflel, tinciy printed and coloured 
contaming the Pithes, of which there 
are now 4i vols, publiihed. 

Carte de France tuivant la nouvelle 
Divifion en 103 Departemens ct fous 
Prefectures. 38. 6d. 

Chevaliers des -Sept Montagnes, oy 
Aventures arrive dans le 13® Siecle, 
3 VO. f2M0Q. Q- 

Dannin, Hiltoire naturelle des Qua. 
drupedes Ovipares.. The rit and ad 
Livraifon. gto. Vellum Paper. Cos 
loured Plates. ros. 6d. each. 

The fame. Common Paper 7s. 6d. 
each Livraifon. 

Pri opofil sto be had as above of all the 

f{umptuous Editions now printing by 
Didot PAiné, viz. Racine, 3 vols. 
Folio.—-Voyage dans la Haute et 
Balle Egypte, pendant ’ Expédition 
du Géneral Bonaparté. 2 vols. Folio. 

Yo be publified during the Courte 

of February next,—-Corneille, &e. 








Bulle du Pape Pie VII. aux Arche 
veques et Evcques de France, exiles 
pour la Foi, en Latin et en Francois, 
avec la Lettre dont Mr. Erfkine a 
accompagné l’Envoi de la Bulle. éd. 
Dulau and Co. 

Lettre des Evéques députés a PAR 
fembléce Nationale, en Réponfe au 
Bref du Pape, en Date du yo Marg 
1791. 48. Dulau and Co. 

Expofition des Principes fur la Confti, 
tution civile du Clergé, par les 
Evéques députés a ’Affemblee Nag 
tionale. 1s, 6d. Dulaw and Go 
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